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subject since its = publication in attention is. given 
4c to important new ; developments in the fields of: (a) motivation, 
_ (b) the role of social interaction in the development of personality, — 
(c) the theasurement of traits, opinions, and attitudes, (d) the linkage 
Pe “Topics treated either for the first time or more fully thee in the first 
edition, include: : (1) the social life of lo er animals, one - chapter ; “ie . 
= (2) sung and | mechanisms which enter er into the rise of the social Y 
f, two chapters; (3) the and function of social- cultural 
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“with reference to the | two world wars, 
chapters; (7) the nature and use of power with “special re 
to | to the revolutionary. threat to > dem 


of tot tal war, final chapter. 
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iscussion is conceptual Tather fie fields and forces, a conception mn equally ‘useful 
| | than factual and the co concepts are de- to all physical, biological, and social — 
“rived largely from other ‘men. . Among we are concerned social, 
them i is the idea of active and passive adapta- societal , or cultural interaction. Culture is 
tion, from Lucius Bristol and T. N. Carver; behavior mediated by social symbols.! A :. 
system, | _and especially social system, from culture is a social system in and by which 
J. Henderson: ; tentative process and ‘or- organisms make social-s symbol- 
ganic growth, from Cooley; -role- adaptations to the three-fold environment. A 
taking and social symbol, from E. F aris and ef _ personality i is a social system in and by which | 
3. H. Mead; the technological conditioning an organism makes similar adaptations. Most 
a culture from a, eblen, Bernard, and Og- - these adaptations are pas sive, relatively Zz 
burn; that men’s beliefs ‘define social situa- unconscious, often maladjustive, ‘and some- aa 
tions and are potent social reality, from W. I. times destructive, but in all passive adapta-— 
Thomas, later reinforced by Sumner, ‘Sorel, tions, there As also a “strain toward con- = 
and Pareto; ‘that culture accumulates, inte- "sistency, a integrative ‘tendency, a tenta- 


accelerates, , and specializes, fumbling, persistent growth toward 


many sources. These concepts did not spring stability or r equilibrium. WwW Then passive adap- 
~— full- formed from the brows of these e Jovian tation fails, as in crises or periods of rapid 7 
gentlemen who» are: not mentioned for pres- or drastic change, active and even rational a 


ate 


-tige purposes but to indicate that their ideas adaptation may ocet 


of these ideas have influenced my ideas. > 
one should blame them for my use or ae While other organisms than man may behave — 
. “of these ‘There culturally, the present evidence for this view is not 
ese concepts. ere is no implication of very convincing. The alleged ‘ ‘cultural behavior” of 
ov “priority” or “originality” in the list; a3 the higher apes and animals in contact with man is 
merely indicates roughly the order ‘and mostly “tricks’—conditioned responses which are 
-_ Sources of my c contacts with these cr concepts. eS not social symbols. That much behavior of untamed — 
These ideas are all related to the b 7 “social” insects, birds, and animals is “learned,” ie, 
of ry asic > not “instinctive” or genetically predetermined, is 
v of interaction whic imp! 1€S yaemc obvious, but this does not make it cultural as here a 
= Such behavior may be called “proto- -cul- 


-* Presented to the Thirty- eighth Annual Meeting - tural” to satisfy those who think my definition is too — 


4 the American Society, New York, rigorous. See “A Definition of Culture,” 
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Conscious | behavior appears _— when learned. The same is true of a societal psycho- 


ress. 


previously acquired responses are partially sis wh which has become a societal neurosis. It tion 
blocked or fail to function in their usual may give rise to ill- advised reform efforts ther 
manner, personal and societal systems which merely aggravate the social maladjust- conti 


are destroy ed or severely damaged when and may induce or intensify derived 

* consciousness does not appear ina blockage 7 societal psychoses. The antis avery, prohibi- — the : 

situation, also when the consciousness tion, labor movements are cases in ntil 

that does appear does not remove the block- point." -probl 

ge, , properly define the situation, or solve A societal psychosis may become a societal | ie 


problem. Such failures ‘in_ biological, neurosis is whenever behavior formerly 


personal, and systems are as normal begins to be regarded | error 
eq uili 

4 

of org 


| 


is rationalization, ‘delusion, or displacement, behavior ‘in ¢ question: a new definition 
the personal or social system is psychotic. of the : situation is being made, Milling, un- 
WwW hen there is consciousness | of the malad-— Test, tension , sporadic crises, , Tiots, ‘ ‘move- 
-justment but it leads only to rigid, compul- ments,” legislation, etc., are evidences of of in- 
sive, irrational behavior accompanied by stability in social “system. The social 
~ morbid fears, guilt feelings, worry, etc., $0 problem mz may be defined and rational active | 


that the more of such consciousness there adaptation: achieved. This is” called 


Te wot 
has lot 
or 
ity of 
pu 
ocietal Tecent 
in the same way that Sociometry,” Feb. ro41, 78-07, esp. tural, 


"similar concepts of biopathy and psychop- ff; and R. W. Gerard, “Higher Levels of Integra- _inspiri 
. cathy a are e derived. These concepts have the tion,” in Levels of Integration in Biological and 


comes, the personal» or societal sy stem is Read Bain, “Sociology and Psychoanalysis,” 
_ neurotic. As I wird tried to show elsewhere, American Sociological Review, April 1036, 203-216; 4 
the conception neurotic and psy ‘chotic also Sociometry, “Psychopathic Interlude,” May — 


1044, and "“Sociopathy of Anti-Semitism,” Nov. 


1043, in 1 my “column, Is the Measure. 4 


cution, 
Social Systems, Jacques Cattell Press, 1042. 
some origin and utility that all scientific volume indicates that biologists are reviving the con- myths 
generalizations possess. “They are constructs cept of “social organisms,” or more accurately, the patterr 
of minds functioning in blockage situations concepts of “biological organism and ‘ ‘social Among 
and are v valid only insofar in being of ance: 
‘system” which is equally useful to physical, 
_ Psychotic behavior usually is alogists speak favorably of ‘Spencer's  organismic to 
ie. “by induced or ‘derived neuroses, a and vice analogy.” One is reminded of Newton's “corpus- jf Saint | 
versa. _A psychosis, whether psy chopathic 0 or _- theory of light” in relation to quantum theory. that gre 
"sociopathic, may be observed directly or Both Spencer and Newton “adumbrated” ideas, than sy 
made “first approximations,” which were rejected 
be inferred from derived neurotic symp- op Mam 
then revived as a result of further research. Of 
toms. A derived psychosis may be cured by course, the quantum theory and the new organismic In their 
curing the basic neurosis which i it is a theories are based upon different empirical evidence cumula; 
sy mptom, but a basic psychosis probably different logical and semantic analysis ognized 
cannot be cured until it becomes a neurosis, used. 
“unless -*See Richard C. Fuller and Richard R. Myers, “either 2 
SS P rhaps when the osis is ue “The Natural History of a Social Problem,” Amer- Social n 
an organic disorder. ‘There | is no certainty ican Sociological Review, June 1041, 320-320. The the war 
that mere neurotic consciousness of psy chotic | - authors use but do not mention both the concept of — moll 
ne ychopathy vill effect a cure. The patient sociopathy and | definition of the situation. For the =. A 
- first, see Note 2; for the second, W. I. Thomas, “The into the 


_be “more” disorganized after” the ate Behavior Pattern and the Situation,” Publications 
tempted therapy than | he _was before : the American Sociological Society, Vol. XXII, 
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SOCIOPATHY AND W ORLD ORGANIZAT 129 
“ress.” ” However, ‘if the definition of the situa tries. Individually and collectiv vely, we = 


tion » entails irrational worry and fear and .—*-F resent it, and define it as an 


the rigid, compulsive, maladjustive behavior unmitigated evil. Many s¢ self- -styled “re realists” 
continues, ‘the social psychosis merely _ has regard it as “necessary, y, social facts bein g 
become a social neurosis and the tensions in _ what they are,” and therefore as a somewt coe 


| the social system may remain unresolved mitigated evil, but they still worry about i it 
until some violent adaptation occurs. and seek to prevent it by rigid, compulsive, 
problem may be solved without destroying -heurotic support of social structures cand 
= system by luck or byt ten- ideologies ‘lead to war. 


error, Ww hen a new and relatively st stable 

equilibrium is thus attained, we have a case of Britain, must dominate the next | century. 
— of organic and passive adaptation. If a scien- as England did the last; that we must main- 


tific analy sis i is which provides 2 a five-ocean navy, an army of a million, 


rationale for successful sociotherapy with a__ the most powerful air force, compulsory mili- 

minimum of time, waste, irrational fear, hate, tary training, and fling a line of suonidlerra 

and worry, the s social system wane its equi- bases across the Pacific: that extraterritorial- . 

librium, the problem does not become a ity must be maintained in and else- 
social neurosis, and we have a case of ra ration- 7 where; that i it is nonsense for Hottentot ae 4 
active adaptation, babies ‘to drink milk; that all Japanese 
~The relevance of this too brief analysis beasts, not men, and that all Germans | are 
to world organization should be clear. War e. germs; that we should pursue a policy of “4 
has long been a form of psychotic sociopathy. _ isolation, except in this hemisphere perhaps, © 
For many | millions, the virtues and inevitabil- | but we also should dominate the world -Po- 
ity of war are still a psychotic delusion. For litically. and economically; that our ‘sover- 


= 


“my purpose, it is sufficient to note that until — eignty is absolute and immaculate and would 
__Tecently war was commonly regarded as be smirched by any world agreements 
tural, inevitable, necessary, noble, ‘just, and based on the: balance of -power—which 
i inspiring. | Delusions of grandeur and perse- course mi means balanced in our favor. _Need- = 
“cution, irrational fears and hates, unrealistic less to say, ‘not all Americans’ believe all of 
myths and fantasies flourished rankly in the > these things. 
7 of this worldwide societal psychosis. . may observe uroti 

_ Among these, are absolute sovereignty, bal- — behavior in the conduct of the war: 
ance of power, superior races and classes, the divinity that doth hedge 
imperialistic nationalism, Preparation | for _general—or ev ena sergeant—and the invid- 
2 ‘to pr preserve» “peace, and the Devil and ious ‘comparisons ‘between the armed forces 
Saint theory of history—the naive This latter delusion has 
that great men and leaders are causes rather tained such magnitude that men in essential 
than symbols and results.* _nonmilitary activities feel like “‘slackers”® 
Many of these ideas are social psychoses and and specialists cannot work with ‘military 
c in their own right but a as ; they yield to ac- men without being commissioned. The myth 
cumulating scientific knowledge and are rec- that every man in _ uniform must be fit to 
_ ognized as being socially detrimental, they fight has made the armed forces the greatest 
a ither are forgotten or are transformed into hoarder of manpower in the ‘country. There 
- social ne neuroses, The latter fate has befallen q is widespread belief tha that the acts and policies 
; the war psychosis in most democratic coun of the military are sacrosanct and hence 


Beard, Devil of War: An ‘Inquiry assertion that it might aid the e enemy, much 

the Nature of History and the Possibility of 

S Keeping Out of War, New York, 1036; see also his — i. Daniel Lang, “Everyone Walks too Slow,” . New — 

Devil Theory of ‘History and War,” New Re- 
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‘information has been suppressed or too long starvation.”” As for the p 
delayed that would have helped the war ef- of war, most of the hundreds of proposals _ 
fort both by giving needed data to business for postwar world organization strike me as 

cra preparation for Ww orld W 


‘much on Dlab- blah and not enough of , social 
‘on simple, honest, timely information. The psy chology, social _ anthropology, geography, 7 
OWI has tried to remedy t] this but has been economics, the ideology of science, and the — 
obstructed by the military at almost every impact of modern technology 
turn and often by the Administration. a It reality. Most | of them still swallow 
will require much research after ‘the war to of sovereignty, the sacredness of nationalism, 
tell complete story war-contract dogma of “backw ard peoples,” the magic | 
bungling and venality ; the stupidity of -anti- balance of power, are very tender of ‘the 
quated, ill- advised, traditional Army and “rights” and “future” of the country to 
_ Navy specifications; the confusions of Selec- which the ‘author belongs, and a assume ‘that 4 
tive Service, OP: A, W PB, and AW; Gs comin: activity is primarily for ‘ ‘prosper- | 


undemocratic dirty-dealing received | by a ity’— —which is a euphemism for “private 

groes and Japanese-Americans; the dan- - profit, ” Most of the planners revert to the : 

erous and disgusting feuding by and be- ‘psychotic g gibberish of the past to meet the 

tween tie needs" of the present. hus, the 4 our S 
ces vicious circle is widened, ‘but not broken; > 
a neurosis is intensified, but camel: 

‘small of of _and the future is pregnant with violence a 

worry and fear, hate and suspicion, which “disaster. [ 


ration 


irrationality and inefficiency One of the best illustrations of this i is 
of the war effort. _ After the war and the use of regionalism by many of the planners. - 


= Peace 4 la Versailles, we may look Watkins recently surveyed this literature. in 


such sociopathic disturbances | Red- relation to regionalism. He concludes, 


Morale, 
hating and Red- baiting, labor union smash- ‘Tegionalism asa scientific approach appears tis, “Ww 
a free hand for business, race riots, , to have been entirely ignored. Regionalism 630- -644 

bigotry, Legionnaireism, and the mad ‘Germar 
> 


Nicholas J. America’s Strategy in J. 
effort to conditions World Politics: The United States and the Balance Domest 


Another symptom that the psychosis of Power, 258, New York, 1042. ff, and 
become a neurosis is the almost hysterical James T. Watkins, IV, “Regionalism and Plans 105- 108 

fear that we shall “ ‘win the war but lose the _ tn Post-War Reconstruction; The First Three JJ as a p 
_ peace.” By this, most people aj appear tomean ¥¢ars,” Social Forces, May 1043, 370-380; see also 1043); 


that w sh f il, he A. Lundberg, “Regionalism, Science, the 
again, as in IN 1919, tO MaKe Peace Movement,” Social Forces, Dec. 1942, Br 
the v world safe for democracy and free 137 


war. ° However, there is small consensus a8 _ Watkins has a good bibliography up to Sept. 


what democracy ‘means aside from the 1942. The following titles were published since, or 
ae : are not cited by Watkins or elsewhere in this paper. 


 reiter 
eration of a few ill-defined catch- -phrases Not complete, ‘course—merely a few things 
such as the Four Freedoms, Individual Lib- 7 read. (Books): R. M. Brickner, Js Germany Cur- _ pers, M 


erty, and the . Age of the Common Man. Spyk- able?, New York. 1043; E. Fromm, Escape from 7 Frontier 


well says, “Tt is difficult create Freedom, New York, 1941; W. Lippmann, 0.5. ff.; 


fighting doctrine. by merely r ng Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic, Boston, New 82 
values “of” individual lib rely 1 1043; R. M. Maclver, Towards an Abiding Peace, Methoe 
1 viduai liberty In a wor New York, 19043; M. Mead, And Keep Your Pow- 147-154, 
; personal insecurity, and by reaffirming the der Dry, New York, 1942; H. Motherwell, The - Sociologi 
‘ beauty of laissez faire when only govern- Peace We Fight For, New York, 1043; W. Willkie, — Folsom, 
‘ment interference with economic life can One W orld, New York, 1943; H. M. Wriston, Cha. 
Tenge to Freedom, New York, 1943. (Articles and “Power 
Elmer” Peterson, “Once Again, the W. H. Chamberlin, “The Middle Road, 
April 1943, 525-520. 
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is I nerely a popular catch- -word for most 0 of ae merely larger units in 1 the old — - 


‘the planners. For them, it nr means blocs of game of ‘power ‘politics. ‘History shows that 
‘states, and therefore balance of power. So balances of power, be the units large or small, © 
‘iT his loose use of regionalism is often. as iio get out of balance: ‘ “imbalance of 


pretensions of in 


liances and and the 
of double- cross. 


in 


ano 
the misuse of scientific and disunited ‘and be prepared. fo 
it makes. no new contribution to geography” i 

(page 630) ; Lorwin say s, “Geopolitics makes idea of looms 
—_ a branch of power politics” (page pe in most proposals for world organiza- _ 
227); Straight says, “If (Spykman’s book) tio n. T his social myth is repeated with neu- 
were simply one man’s chess game, its gam- a rigidity despite the fact that no gov- _ 


| 
bits might well be forgotten; “but... this ernment has ever exercised the powers .which 


ell 


attitude is becoming a form of megalomania _ the concept implies. Few men are so mono- 
7 “shared by our W ar é and Navy Departments, maniacal that they can give absolute alle- _ 
Zz our ur State Department, and our great corpo- _ glance to any government. This is to say that ; 
7 rations, none of which we have challenged | people are d dominated by stronger al- 


since this war began” (page 262).° Thus, -legiances- and “loyalties: than patriotism 


‘regional federations” of duty. No government, however ruth- 

the unscientific _blocs- of- states regionalism, _ less, could long exist in violation of this basic 
social fact. That is the n meaning of the phrase, 

DPF. Drucker, “Europe After the War,” Harper's, “governments are instituted among ‘men, | 


“April: 1043; G. Gorer, “Japanese Character Struc- 
and Propaganda,” Committee on National deriving their just powers from the consent 


a Morale, Washington, D.C., 1043 (mimeo) ; O. Har- m of the governed.” Political sovereignty exists’ 
: “Will Japan Crack Up?,” Harper's, May 1043, within a country only because the citizens 


(630-644; E. H. Erikson, “Hitler’s Imagery and have other supreme values which are thought 
German Youth,” Psychiatry, 1042, 475- 4025 


as J. K. Jessup, “America and the Future: I. Our Bait be assured by their political system, : 2 
Domestic Economy,’ Life, Sept. 13, 1043, 10§- exists between nations" because they have 
ff, and “II. Our Foreign Policy,” Sept. 20, 1043, surrendered sufficient ‘sovereignty. to make 
108 ff, (Time published this and other material mutually beneficial interaction 
asa pamphlet, America and the Future, in Oct. oe 
1043); Kartman, “Sociological Excursions of 
Biologists,” Scientific Monthly, Oct. 1943, 337-346; tical scientists. 
M. emer, “International Organization after the _ Another similar idea 


_ War,” National Council for Social . Studies, Wash- — is the concept of “form.” Many people, like 


ington, Geopolitics: The sw Streit and his followers, believe the 
*KODET rausz-riu poutics: rug- 
for State and Cals, te; League failed because it not “properly 
ff; Dan Stiles, “Why Not Teach Geography ?, ” Har- organized. 1 This, idea is also manifested by a 
s May 1043, 626-632; Lewis L. Lorwin, “New " those whose first reaction to a social problem | "a 


Frontiers Abroad,” Survey-Graphic, May 1043, aj is, “There ought to be a law!”’, or who think | 
213 ff.; Michael Straight, Make This the Last War, the ills of our economic. system 
a New York, 1043. See also Werner J. Cahnman, = b b t few t t Th fo hi 

“Methods of Geopolitics,” Social Forces, Dec. 1042, ‘ing a hipper 


and “Concepts of Geopolitics, American is one who mistakes appearance 
Sociological Review, Feb. 1043, 55-59; Joseph K. 

Folsom, “Geopolitics and Psychopolitics,” Family- 
ny Community Digest, April 1943, 1-7; John H. Herz, 


“Power Politics and World American fo 
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und in R. L. Buel, Jsolated America, New York, 
| 40, 422-424; see also Peterson, op. cit. in Note 6. — 


Ww ords for things, wishes for facts. Such peo “habit of 
ples often assert that the United States suc- ‘appearances for and ass gni 
ceeded because the Constitution is the causal | significance to factors which 
perfect instrument of government ever con- are associated in time and space. 
ceived by the mind of ma n; hence, if we re. ‘The present war has done much 
give” the world s social sy stem Constitution crease the already highly unstable equi- 
i is “like o our own, the Millennium will dawn, One _ librium of the w rorld social system and deat 
= _ can make a fairly convincing argument that ls ess will do m more. National social systems 
we succeeded in spite of the Constitution are much more stable than the international 
rather than because of it. Consider its c cum-- stem, although they also are greatly dis- -darke 
of checks and balances, , turbed by ‘the 1 war. of them m probably wh 
which fortunately hove never worked very will return to their pr proximate prewar state possi 
well; its unrepresentative representation; its and ‘prewar trends. Mr. Churchill does not 


a are in 


disiranchisement of over: half of the  popula- intend to preside at the liquidation of the scienc 

tion; its concern for the status quo, includ- British Empire; Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
ing slavery and economic inequality; its en- apparently intend to restore a slightly modi- 
couragement of economic waste and | exploita- fied status quo ante bellum in France, Ttaly, fasion 
tion of natural resources; age, sex, and Holland , Belgium, the Balkans, The ‘tem 

discriminations; its unworkable method powers doubtless will be branded with direct 

of electing presidents; its difficulty « of amend- “total war guilt” and some form of Tepara- ficient 


ment, etc. We succeeded because we ignored tions will be imposed in spite of our sad 


its « form” by loose if not licentious con- __ experience after V World W: ar I. Their r military adapta 


“struction, because of a common cultural systems m may be destroyed, at least tempo- ‘tion 

heritage, vast resources av ailable to a limited rarily, and there ‘may some punishment of 

population, the preoccupation of more power- an as yet “unspecified class of individual main 

ful nations with conflicts closer at home, and“ “war criminals” according to principles” as Tare the 

because of timely technological innovations undisclosed. There Is every Teason to are mt 


which made it possible to bind the sprawling “believe that each nation will attempt to re- | vicious 

continent together and develop its resources" turn to business as usual. As yet, the mnited the cu 
In spite of all these favorable cir- Nations have expressed no specific postwar War is 
2 cumstances, we almost failed three or four — policies; they deal o nly ‘in fine "phrases of i it alrea 
times, In the case of the War Between the almost meaningless generality for the i inspira- the ills 
States, it was touch and go for five years tion of those who reify symbols and believe ly psyc 

with period of postwar confusion and dis- in the magic of words, The Moscow Agree- - ple sin 

organization veering between anarchy and ments seem to mean little more than that would 


lords a 


oligarchy. It becomes increasingly evident the Big ‘Three assert that they have agreed private 
“form” ‘still become a plutocracy of will be punished under the laws of the |: q ad ant 


that our “democracy” may retain its to agree. To say that the “war criminals’ 
” 

_ priv ate capitalism, a facist imperialism, ora a tries in which the crimes were committed does 

- bureaucratic semisocialistic state. It is safe not clarify the matter much. Is an officer a 

to say that whatever \ we may become will “war crimina who orders” 5000 00 Jews or 

be sanctioned by the Constitution and the other ‘civilians shot, when he himself has 


“forms” 0 of democracy just as all the his- ordered to give the order? If he +4 | 
torical: varieties of Christianity have been not ‘give ‘it, he himself would be shot. By 


fine 

| 


| 


ine 

i Christian. T ‘hus, changes in the world or ascension, only Hitler and dol 
Vv pope must appear not to violate the myth a few high ranking | Nazis could be punished 7 ~ weaklin 

f absolute sovereignty, not to change the justly for “war, crimes.” The United Nations Jf critical 


forms of the constituent states, not fir find themselves i in the doubtful position | econom: 
to modify the cultural habits of the people of condoning wholesale blood purges after — &} and yo 
concerned. necessary | because of the war. The of “war criminals” ever in 
and si is a m minor matter compared to the basic “nomic s 
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| ce So. the Third World War already looms, pathic elements in the economic institution, © 


psy chotic. . Millions Of otherwise sane peo- 


increasing — of the eco- 


4 “SOCIOPATHY AND WORLD ORGAN} 


problems of world and aniaiies reorganiza- spread neurotic behavior but until the neu- 


tion which most 1 nations seem -Tosis becomes much more serious , Le. until 


ealistically, we become much more conscious of the socio- 


5 and possibly the Fourth. F uture wars might we cannot cure them, e: especially i in their inter- 
be more destructive than this one but there — national manifestations. We may give billions — 
is little re reason to think they would destroy for social welfare at home and abroad a 

qi civilization and bring a a new Dark Age ur upon | we insist that international, like domestic, 
It is difficult to imagine an age much business must be done according to “sound. ag 


cor than the present if we define darkness i.e., insane, “business principles” such as ex- 


as what is to. what reasonably is gare of and pro- 
; dollar 


‘will ‘continue by means ‘of passive “titudes are still largely since. 


— hich means waste, delay, -con- 1 war is already a clearly defined social neu- 


R fus sion, death destruction. Teal “rosis | ‘in most of United Nations, wa 


“direct social and ef- prey could be prevented for 
- ficiently. This calls for a world system ‘cap hundred years, or even less, and the hitherto 
pa 
able of preventing war and producing a active "passive trends toward international integra-_ 
adaptation by the development and applica- tion could be actively accelerated, the world © 


Ss of scientific social techniques. a tes social s system might become so well integrated 


Two sociopathic : social structures are the that future world wars would be impossible. 


bre 
“main obstacles to such a development. These ae _A couple of generations of a active ipaiat 


y and economic systems. They cr _and rationally directed organic growth might — 


j vicious cy cles. If one of them could be cured, war. Such a constructive era probably would — 


are reinforcing vicious circles ‘sufficient to break the vicious cycle 


— the cure of the other would be much easier. x do much to cure the sociopathic characteris- oe 


_War is more susceptible to therapy because tics of the economic system as well. 
it already has become a social neurosis while It is evident we cannot hope to change 
g the ills of the economic system are still ae seine very much very soon, supported 
jy sal as it is by the myth of sovereignty and the 
ple sincerely believe that | economic activity distinctive institutional sj systems of which the 
- private Profit; that powerful economic over- forms are also vital myths and living symbols 
lords are necessary and desirable; that goods _ which can be changed only slowly by redefi- 
and services must be produced primarily for for nition an and gradual formal modification. After 
“sale rather than for use; that ‘natural re- the Axis is destroyed, the only” nations ca- 
sources are unlimited, or that science always © pable of waging global war will be the United 
will find a substitute in time; that v waste and States, the British Commonwealth, Russia, . 


exploitation | of natural and human | resources — and China. The only sure safeguard against 
= “natural” ; that booms and depressions war must be the determined agreement of 


- would stagnate were it not motivated by nation is the symbol. Political and economic | 


are inevitable; that a man can ‘ a these nations to ) prevent it. The formal 


tion | dollars—and is entitled to it”; that o nly pression of their agreement is of small con- 


Weaklings, incompetents, and traitors are sequence. If such a cumbersome, compro- 
> 


critical of ‘ ‘free American enterprise” ; that mised, jerry- -built, inflexible instrument as 


- economic ills are due to “human nature”— — that which the F Founding Fathers finally 
“and you can’t change human ature. tinkered together could work well enough 


roduce wide- ‘States, we ‘need n not worry m much about 


to permit the organic growth of the United ta 


— 
— 
— 
"are in the direction Of what 1s possible to a diplomacy, monopoly, iI possible, prol a 

— 
| — 
2 


of. the agreement. "What we might fail to reduce a strongly. armed, highly 


_ Worry about are. _Tealities; industrialized, before it 
situation prope rs great 
rather than in terms of compulsive, rational- forced to the conclusion that it. would 
_ ized, neurotic, and psychotic fantasies. oats work only if the Big Four played the game ff our o 

a Mr. Culbertson’ . plan is one of the most — according to the rules, and then only solong ff _ utilize 

-carefu fully worked out. He believes that our they remained the Big Four. leader 

Senate and other similar national bodies will plan, or no plan, , would prevent war * equally : which 

“never adopt a any L gh w which does not at least w ell under the s same conditions. It is as sim- : we shi 

a ple as this: so long as the Big Four retain - world 

"sovereignty, “100 "percent “nationalism, nz na- power, there can be ‘no war 

tional rights and interests, etc., Hence, his unless they permit it. Culbertson’s plan might _ power 

be nu 


backed by an International Police Force so in retaining too much of the neurotic and sphere 
: cunningly organized that no nation or prob- _ psychotic social structure and ideology which | 
combination of will dare to breed wa 
break the peace. He believes his plan will "The United States is now the most power- 
work long enough for the active - adaptations — “ful nation on earth, but it may well be dis- 
of world integration to create such an over- a placed by Russia within the next generation; 
_ whelming consensus for peace that the police China may soon equal Russia. There are 
- force eventually can and will be reduced to other possibilities for powerful industrial na- 
minimum. ‘He is betting that the Quota tions to develop within the next 
Force System will bluff the nations out of years: a U. S. A. south of the Sahara; 

| unified n middle Europe and Balkans; India; 


war until a ‘permanent and effective world 
government can develop by rationally di- the Malaysian region; Brazil, Soon we shall 


plan is really a balance of power vee in a its purpose because it is too “realistic” : 


spheri 


“lingua 


rected organic growth, and | his plan makes lack the man power and raw materials t 
provision for hastening this development. maintain our leadership unless we Prospe 
Several difficulties occur to 4 ately undertake a policy of ruthless im- 
the most serious is the danger that the mili- -perialistic expansion and population increase, tion of 
tary sy ystem will be perpetuated along with _ We shall probably do neither. We are much jj _ preven 

other t sociopathic structures and | ideologies m« likely | to have a a stationary or the wa 
as sovereignty, national interests , and population and to continue gutting our be muc 

_ balance of power. His “regional federations” — oa resources to bolster our sagging econ- nate su 


ject to all the c criticisms of imbalance- -of- temporary surpluses into the industrializa- 
Power structures, The 22 percent Mobile tion of backward areas and thus fi finish « cutting absolut 
Corps (heavy weapons) in the hands of the “off ‘the limb 1 upon n which we have been 

~ smaller nations, theoretically always on the sitting and sawing for the past hundred - 
a side of the world government, might not be years. 1 . Thus we shall run our course, driven 2 
i 


are merely blocs- -of- states and hence are sub-_ omy. At the same time, we shall fling i or ther 


able to defeat a strong National Contingent by psy psychotic and neurotic economic ‘prac- 


y. _ (light weapons), especially if some of the tices, until we finally succeed in an | a 


4 


Mobile Corps and other strong National C second rate power. 

-—-——-' tingents should join the ag, aggressor nation. AU a In the game of power - politics, you cannot 

_two percent leeway is not enough to over- | _ Succeed unless you breed—and bleed. We 

come the imponderables of ‘distance, increasingly unwilling to do either; ‘there- 

secre weapons, sec ret diplomacy, and morale. Fhe Pros, Yok, 
The Mobile Corps" is scattered all over the 


1943, 105-108, for a of the 
world in strategic -stations therefore n’ 
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“destiny of 3 a ‘second rate power = The of all nations, 
- with a declining population living off ourown whether or not the ¢ are members of the aa 
greatly depleted resources at whatever United Nations, must be surveyed yearly by 
a standard ¢ of living the state of the industrial United Nations officials and reported to the 
arts will permit. Hence, ‘it is imperative for No technical military equipment 


4 

This much seems certain: : all balance of Since the Four v would dominate the 
pon arrangements will fail, whether they United Nations, they could reduce all arma- 

be alliances, regional blocs- ments to zero. The money | thus saved 


. haa to create | a world organization in “able to all ‘nations on equal terms according 
: _ which we can maintain our way of life. That to permitted quotas. Members or nonmem- 

we , shall so conduct ourselves in the postwar bers who violate. these rules should be de- 
7 _ world seems to me quite unlikely. ag clared world criminals and policed at once. 


5 


_ practices lead to war; all isolation schemes 4 of wae and equal sovereignty ‘but this i is _ 
whether na national, , federational, or _hemi- necessary for the ‘prevention of war, a 
spheric, are unrealistic and impossible; im- The Big Four alone are capable of. = 
—_ union, whether regional or global or this. s. They must accept the responsibility that 
lingual, is a sentimental pipe- -dream; mighty goes es with power and discharge it for world | 
armaments and p postw ar militarism are W elfare which is. the: only w ay their own 
q parade-ground ‘preparation for W orld War — welfare can be permanently ‘secured. Hence, 
IIL. If the postwar world remains an armed — they must control the United Nations organ- a 
- camp, we soon shal! kiss the boys—and girls ization, but each ‘nation should have at ning 


_ —goodbye again. In the face of this gloomy one representative. This means abandoning 
prospect, what can we | do? representation by population and adopting 
he best hope is the immediate organiza-— some principle of representation based on 
‘.. tion of the United Nations primarily for the power, such as production of heavy industry, - 
"prevention: of war, If this is not done before machine t tools, and food, weighted s SO as to 
war is is over, the chance of success | will | ‘majority: representatives to the 
be much ri reduced. The Big Four must domi- United States, British Commonwealth, Rus- 
3 ‘nate such world organization at the start— sia, and China, in that order. This principle 
or these will be n no ‘start. If this domination purser reasonable basis for 


each 


government of pecan inter- attained, the ‘unanimity, ‘must give E 
_ national laws, adjudicating them for ‘nations, way to the majority principle of voting 
"corporations, and individuals, and enforcing representatives. Voting by states ‘is impos-_ 
them by an international police. Until this - sible since it is based on the myth ‘of abso- 
degree of integration is attained, the Big lute a and 
_ Venting war. To discharge this responsibility, Cromwell Riches, . Majority Rule in Inter 
“they must define aggression as crossing a national Organization: A Study of the Trend from 
h d fc d Unanimity to Majority Decision, Baltimore, Johns 
such. with armed must attack Hopkins Press, 1940. For failures and successes of 
ich ; aggressors immediately. All ‘nations, 


the League, Paul Birdsall, Versailles Twenty Years 
including the must disarm at once After, ‘New York, Herbert Hoover and 
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absolute sovereignty and power politics by 
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In social, nin in systems, — of preventing war 


‘rium is maintained only by the operation when the present power pattern shifts. Such front. 
of natural | forces in ¢ dynamic fields. This is a development is impossible if ' the U nited can nt 

“justice” and “freedom’ the only kind we Nations becomes a a symbol of the ; status quo. = 
“ever shall We should not and If they, or any one e of | them | tries” ‘to per- al 
curse and fear the dynamic forces in social — petuate the present power structure in spite § _ influer 


_any more than do in the world social. 


should make active ‘rational adaptations peace. This: is of the national 
7 means of tested scientific knowledge. The systems which are parts of the world system, | ~ equilit 


trend of our culture is clearly in this direc- and especially true of the Big Four, If they — for th 


if Hence, the United Nations organization, not learn how to substitute active for passive | that a 
a which means the Big Four for fifty or a adaptation in their domestic affairs, they years 


‘years, should invade the ‘ ‘sover-_ will be disorganized possibly. de integré 
_ eignty” of other nations only to prevent war, - stroye ed. Their most pressing, if not most im- } : 

as outlined above. However, it also should portant, problems largely economic, time t 
strive to effectuate workable international What they | do in this field will have widely nation: 
agreements in such matters as migration and _ramifying repercussions upon the equilibrium, energy 
a travel, education, tariffs, investments, mone-- of their own and the world social sy ystem.* Hence, 
policies, health, transport, communica- The wars of the last hundred years instabi 
tion, patents, copy rights, weights, measures, been due largely to sociopathic political grated 
and equal ; to markets and raw ma- economic structures ideologies, but at global 
equa access» es 0 


terials. These are some of the main factors same time other trends have hese f too ma 


working toward w orld integration and should _ ing which make ev entual wot orld government 


7 
be accelerated as” ‘rapidly as possible. inevitable. However, so long as these trends 
-Secretariats of the League of Nations and — function chiefly at the level of passive adapta- | we apy 


the World Court should be taken over by the tion, they are no not likely to dev elop rapidly | — too bli 
‘United | Nations and expanded as much and enough» to future wars. The most cu 


people and capital entering | foreign countries — in Read Bain, “ Morale for War Peace,” Social vated 
do so at their own risk. The United Nations — Forces, May 10943, 418-425; Read Bain, “Cultural directly 
should conduct all plebiscites involving trans- 


Tt should proclaimed and enforced that ™Some bearing on this point are ‘militar 
Integration and Social Conflict,” American 
Sociology, Jan. 1030, 490- -509; H. Cole, sources 


fer of territory, determine its own member- Europe, Russia, and the Future, New York, 1942; _ behavio 


ship, and decide when colonial peoples Stuart Chase, et al., Basic Post-War Problems, Perh; 


ready for self government. The right of Tevo- _ pamphlets issued by The Twentieth Century ee nat g gl 
tution within each country ‘should be pre- Y ork; Lewis Corey, The Unfinished Task: major t 
a Economic Reconstruction for Democracy, New 
served but such conflicts should be isolated — York, 1942; Alvin H. Hansen, Economic Problems first an 
_ immediately to protect be both ‘sides f from out- of the Post-War World, Washington, D.C., National nature ¢ 
side interference. Council for Social Studies, 1943; John K. Jessup, it has 
‘Thus the Big Four, with the United Na- — op. ait. are. J. Donald Kingsley and David W. fect is 


tions organization as their instrument, could Petegorsky, et al., Strategy yor Democracy, New 
York, 1942; Lewis L. Lorwin, op. cit. supra. and 


Machin 
_ prevent war for possibly two generations and - Economic Consequences of the Second World Wa 


science- 


' at the same time hasten world integration so 3 New York, 1041; J. E. Meade, The Economic Basis -Tapidly 
‘that a world > government | might “develop of a Durable Peace, New York (Oxford Univ. _folkway 
1040); Walter Nash, “Down Under—and accelera 

Gibson, The Problem of Lasting Peace, revised, Survey- Graphic, May 1943, 206-210; E. M. 
4 New York, 1943. The Hoover-Gibson ‘ “Fifty ' Theses” Ng Palatal The Economic Bases of Peace, , New York, argely ( 


1939; Michael Straight, op. at. 
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SOCIOPATH AND WORLD ORGANIZATION wae 


nuclear a alliance or r gentlemen’s s agreement that ‘social ‘phenomena 2 are natural 
backed by powerful: armaments to protect phenomena and that social sciences are na- 
our alleged national interests and spheres 0 of | 7 tural sciences. The scientific methods, find- . 
- influence. Part of this unstable balance of | ings, s, and applications of the social sciences 
power system will doubtless be regional ‘accelerate. 
tures | like the Pan-: American U nion which is ‘Third i is the trend toward secular religion. 
neither: Pan-American | nor a Union. Such | a This ‘means the increase of this- worldly, 
policy will make the Third World War -science- -based values and the decline of tran- 
almost certain. We may escape if the unstable scendental, supernaturalistic, other worldly 
equilibrium can be maintained long enough sanctions and goals, “Myths, magic, spirits, 
for t the » world integrating trends to mature , ghosts, goblins, gods, devils, occult influences, » 
but this is a dubious hope since it is unlikely — wishful escapism, and ‘nonscientific authori- 
armed peace last more than fifty tarianism will have increasingly hard sled- 
‘years OF SO and it is s questionable whether « during the next century. The religious- 
integrating: trends can create a sufficiently to- -secular trend is a by- of natural 
homogeneous world culture short science and will accelerate. 
time to make war ‘impossible, even if the Fourth , the ‘global scope of travel, ‘educa- 
_ nations foster the integrating trends with all tion, science, art, literature, recreation, news, *3 . 
energy and intelligence—which is unlikely. health, "business, social work, and all 
“Hence, it is vi very doubtful that the p postwar — aspects of culture, is rapidly. producing the 


eg 


= 


instability can be transformed into an inte- "world consciousness and conscience which in 
grated world system in time to prevent other _ time will make world government inevitable 
global wars. We cherish and will perpetuate This trend would be accelerated greatly if 

too many societal myths, sociopathic struc-— every te ‘teacher of ¢ every subject i in every coun- 

‘ tures, and psychesociopathic systems ns of _ try were literate in sociology and the other 


thought, feeling, and action. On ‘the whole, social sciences. e should put | a 24- -inch 
we appear to be too socially unintelligent, globe in every classroom in world; flat 
“too blinded by the sociopathic elements” in delay and distort world consciousness. 
culture, I repeat, the two. sociopathic Exchange of teachers and students, cheap 


_ structures most likely to produce war are the = easy travel, , artistic and scientific movies - 


military. system ‘itself and the profit- -moti-- and radio, and worldwide ‘rise in. the 
-vated “economic system. ‘Directly and in- standard of. living would speed the process. 
“directly, these are two of the greatest Fifth, ‘the world is sick and tired of 
sources ‘of neurotic and psychotic societal Even the stupid can see its folly, ‘futility, 
behavi ior. and insanity. More and more people see the 
) 
erhaps_ it is proper to conclude this some-_ menace the military’ type of mind , the 
what ; gloomy discussion by mentioning some antidemocracy of the military system, and 


"major trends toward integration. The resent private profits made from war. The 
first and most important is the international war psychosis has become a neurosis and J 
“nature of natural science and the technology is ready for sociotherapy. 
it has produced. The most | revolutionary ef- Sixth, a a considerable body of use and wont — —. 
fect” ‘is the shrinking of time and space. sometimes called “international law,” 
“Machine production: and distribution which, if generalized by socially intelligent 
science-based technology in all fields are jurists rather than by legalistic word 
“npidly increasing worldwide uniformity in glers, can { furnish the legal basis ‘for a world 
_folkways, mores , and thoughtways. This will "government adapted to. a science- -based cul- 
“accelerate. The. following four factors are 
largely derivative from natural = 


“a F inally, all that prevents world peace | is 
of scientific: Social intelligence, Most 
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= 
| 
| _ 
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people want ‘pence, but their first, to create the necessary 
neurotic; behavior belies the scientific knowledge of, societal phenomena; 
Dream may 
If war has killed its millions, -eco- delayed it cannot be destroyed. The 
nomic folly has slain its tens of millions. postwar world will probably | be a postwar 
_ Ev entually, we shall solve our major economic _ nightmare breeding other wars and economic 
problems but probably not until we have disasters but o1 our ‘Social intelligence will ma- 


abolished war. x we fail this time, it will ‘ture » during ‘such p passive adaptation and 

_ be because our leaders and privileged classes, ev entually shall learn how to make natural- © 

with the sociopathic consent at and support of science-guided adaptations to the | 
the masses, are trying to preserve the eco-— of worldwide communal life. It really isa 
nomic inequality, cruelty, waste, and confu-— ‘small world now—small enough for common 
sion to which we are so well comets | men to be good neighbors, ‘to become | their 


In this: connection, social scientists have a brother’s s keeper, ‘not his killer. a 
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I, INTROD — ims investigators (such as critical ratios, biserial 
ic GREAT deal esearch in the social | correlations, factor analysis, etc. .), and which 
and psychological sciences, interest lies give a complete picture of the data not q 
ve in certain large classes of qualitative forded by these other techniques. The word 

- F observations. For example, research in mar- <=. ‘picture” might be interpreted he here literally, ~ 

riage is concerned with a class of qualitative for the results of the analysis are presented 


behavior called marital adjustment, which and easily assimilated the form of 
7 includes an indefinitely large number of inter- “scalogram,” | which at a glance gives the 
actions between husband and Dein of ‘the. qualitative data. one 


inion esearch is concerned with large of. the practical 


the ‘British, deals paper is pag to a non- technical discus 
with: large classes. of like ‘achieve- ‘sion what mean by a scale, =). 


"3 2 THE NOTIONS OF VARIABLE, C1 
It is often desired in such areas to be able 


that one marital couple is better adjusted — & First, a word about what is meant by a 
than another marital couple, or that one variable, whether qualitative | or quantitative. z 
F person has a a better opinion of the British We use. the term in its conventional logical — 
than has another person, ¢ or that one student or mathematical sense, as denoting a set of | 
has a greater kr of arithmetic values. _ These values ues be numerical 
"siderable discussion c concerning the utility of tive)? J 1 We shall use the term | “attribute” 


such orderings of persons. It is not our, 
to review such dis- "In conventional courses in undergraduate col- 
lege mathematics it is not ordinarily pointed out 

that a great deal of mathematics deals with purely 
qualitative variables. Notions of metrics and quan- 


his in which our to scaling g derives a a scale 


for the past year or so in investigating morale = The reader who is interested might look at a 
and other problems in the United States recent departure in textbooks for an introductory 


by the Research Branch of the Morale “course in college mathematics (M. Richardson, 

- Fundamentals of Mathematics, Macmillan, 1041). 
This book gives a simple, entertaining, and mature 
introduction to the foundations of mathematics. Its — 


- Services Division of the Army Service Forces. 
hile this ¢ approach to quantification leads 


ag 


1 to some interesting mathematics, | no _knowl- emphasis is on understanding, rather than on ma-— 


edge of this: mathematics is required it in ac- It covers fundamental topics like 
tually, analyzing data. Simple routines sets, the concept of number, and others that are 

-Tarely mentioned in ordinar undergraduate -cur- 
been established which require no knowledge 4 


of. statistics, which take less time than the It is s only that most of us have been | exposed « ex- 
various. various manipulations now used by various clusively to certain algebraic manipulations that 
+ Presented to the ‘Thirty- eighth Annual Meeting | - mathematics. A more sophisticated view is to regard 7 
the American New York mathematics as unveiling necessary relationships 
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BASIS FOR SCALING QUALITATI 
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_ will have a one-to- one correspondence with 
: The values of an attribute dae of a 1 quantita- the values of ¥, then we shall say ‘the at- 


tive variable, too, for that matter) may be tribute y y is a simple function « of x. F ‘or 


called its subcategories, or simply categories. example, suppose x takes on the ten 1 values 
An example of an attribute is religion. @ 1, 2, 3, 4, §, 6, 9. Then the > corre- iot 
may have the” value “Catholic ‘spondence table might be as follows: 0, 1, 
some other value of this variable. There -1,¢ 
these val values. Another r example i is S expression Toots 
of an opinion. _ A person may say, “I like 4 Or we might show this graphically bs by plotting — transfe 
the British ‘Wes don’t like ‘the British,” or ‘the x values on a straight line, and cutting could 
“T don’t know whether or not I like the it into intervals: correlé 
British.” ’ Another example is, a person 1 may transf 
be. observed to smile at another person upon t 
meeting him, may be observed not to” ables, 
nized and need no discussion particu 


_ A variable y is said to be a single-valued For ee variables, another | certain 
ry. function of a variable . if to each value of ables fi 
: there corresponds. a single value of and this is what we use for « convenience in be con 
‘hus, if y has the distinct values Vas like a | 
and if x has the distinct values, » venient 
Where m and n may be different, _ THE DEFINITION OF SCALE y tiple c 
is called a single- valued function of if a given population of objects, matics 
table of correspondence c can be set up like, for ‘multivariate frequency distribution of a uni- another 
example, the following: of attributes will be called a scale ii J that su 

‘it is possible to to derive from 1 the Gistribution | 
quantitative va variable with which to charac- var 
-_terize the objects ‘such that each attribute In ‘pr 
J isa simple function of that quantitative JJ as a sc 
‘or each value of one and variable. Such a quantitative variable is Squares 

one value of 3 y. (The converse need not hold: @Scalevariable 2 of scale 
“for ‘the same value of y there may be two Perfect scales are not to be expected in ae ag 


ort more values of x.) Obviously, if y is to be practice. The deviation from perfection is Pry 
single-valued function of x, then we ‘must Measured by a coefficient of reproducibility, 


have mSn. wares which is simply the empirical relative fre- that 

‘particular, suppose y is an attribute, quency with which the values of the at- 
_ say like the above attribute about expression _ tributes do correspond to the pr proper interv als BE duction | 

of liking for the British. Then m = 3, and — of a quantitative variable. In practice, 85 | ere ion | 

we may denote by y, the statement, “I like perfect scales better” have been 
the British”; by y the statement, don’t sed a as efficient approximations to perfect ng abilit 

2) an Jar IT a 
like the British”; and by y,, “I don’t know scales. 


whether or not I like the British.” If. xisa “i A value of a scale variable will be called Universe: 


quantitative variable which te takes on more _a scale score, or simply a score. The 
than m values (n > m), and if we can objects | according to the numerical order rarily usec 
divide the x values into m intervals which of their scale scores will be c: their scale scales, 

set of obje 

sion of mathematics as a “tool” in social research © 5. Obviously, any quantitative dentable that It will be | 
could be saved by recognition of the fact that quali- 3) f of former, an 

_ tative classifications lead to = as rigorous implica- 4 is an increasing (or decreasing) func search, the 


variable is a scale variable For 


Gy 
a 
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‘a 
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A BASIS FOR SCALING G QUALITATIVE DATA 
example, in the illustration in §2, conside ‘define the ‘concept. ‘Another we way y of describ- 
x to be a scale variable. Any constant could _ ing the universe is to say it consists of all the 
be subtracted from or added to each of the attributes of interest to the investigation 7 
x scores, and y would remain a ‘simple func - which have a common content, so that they _ 
tion of the transformed x. Thus, the scores _ are classified under a single heading which a 

0, I, 2 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, could be replaced ndicates that content. 
by the respective scores —5, —2, For ease in focusing, let us take an 
9, 4. Or the . x scores could be from- opinion research where it is 
multiplied by any constant, or their square to the population of individuals 
roots or logarithms could "be taken—any ¢ a standardized manner by a checklist of ques- 
transformation, continuous or discontinuous, _ tions, The behavior of interest to the investi- a 7 
could be used, as long as the rank order gation is responses of individuals to such 
correlation between the original” and the questions. Suppose the universe of attributes 
transformed variable remained perfect. All _ a consists of all possible questions | which could © 
ach yield vari- be asked in such a list concerning the fighting 
at ability of the British. ‘Such questions might 
the be: : “Do you think the British Army is 
herefore the problem of metric is of tough as the German Army?”; you 
pa articular importance here for scaling. — ‘think the RA A. F. is superior to the Luft- 


to t 
} certain problems like predicting outside vari- _ waffe?” : etc. (W e do not | pause here for 


4 


ables from the universe of attributes, it it may "problems of of wording, interpretation, and the 
be convenient to adopt a a particular ‘metric — like. . The reader i is urged rather to focus on a 
like a least squares metric, which has c con- the general outline we are try ing to. es- 
venient properties for helping analyze mul- tablish. ) There may be an indefinitely large 
tiple correlations ns. The interesting “number of such questions which belong in 
matics involved here will be discussed in 
another F paper. However, it must be stressed _ tion, ‘ordinarily only a a sample of ‘thet universe 
that such a choice of metric is a matter of is used 
convenience; any) metric will predict an out out- An attribute belongs to. the universe by 
side variable as accurately as will any ‘other. Ze of its content. The investigator indi- 
_ In practice, the rank order has been used cates the content of interest by the title he 
as a scale variable. (It is in fact a least chooses for the universe, and all _ nl 
squares metric for a rectangular distribution with that content ‘belong in the univ verse. 
(of scale scores.) = = = There will, of course, arise borderline cases. 
ral 


‘THE UNIVERSE F ATTRIB TES? 
whether or not an item belongs in the uni- 
A basic concept of the theory of of scales is verse. evaluation of the content thus 
“that o of the universe of attributes. In social far remains a matter 


that ‘may be decided 
‘research, a universe is usually a large class | by consensus of judges or ‘by some ‘other 


behavi vior such as described in the intro- ‘means. This has | been recognized before, al- 
duction above. The universe is s the concept though it “need ‘not he regarded “sin 


= 


pists 


| 


-harily used interchangeably in statistical literature. 


it most useful at present to 

informal experience and consensus to the 
For scales, it is necessary to refer both to a complete 


Set of objects and to a complete set of attributes, so _————— 

it will be convenient to reserve population for the a. * Clifford Kirkpatrick, “A Methodological Anal- — 
former, and universe for the latter. In social re- a of Feminism in Relation to Marital Adjus 
‘search, the objects are usually people, so laces popu- ment,” American Sociological Review, June 193 


Whose scalability is being investigated, like against the Holy Ghost of pure operational- 
Marital adjustment, opinion of British fight- ism. It may well be that the formal 
ing ability, knowledge of arithmetic, etc. The analysis for scalability may help clarify 2, 
d miverse consists all the attributes that" areas of content. However, we — 


q 
ine 
a 
| 
ay 
* 
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important emphasis of our present ap- 


data. 


i 


“of the correlations ‘of that item with other 
attributes known to belong in the universe. 


investigation, 


POPUL ATION” OF OBJECTS 
"Defining “the universe of attributes is a universe of verbal behavior. Participant ob- 
problem similar to the standard problem of 
‘defining the population of objects or indi-- 


tion with which he is working. For example, 


_ investigator must always delimit the — = each be investigated separatels 


wishes to ascertain. Is he interested in | in every _ universe is defined and observed in its own 
in the world, or just in everyone in the right. 
United States? Is he interested in everyone The examples of scales to be given later 
in the United States, or just in adults?” 

just in in adults, how is an adult to be defined? tions made by means of questionnaires. Tt 


_ 6, METHODS OF OBSERVATION 


that somehow we have number of observations ordinarily in- 
universe of attributes and a population of volved in a universe of attributes for a pop- 
‘individuals defined. Next, observations are ulation of individuals. The recording requires 
made as to the behavior of the population a table with one row for each individual and — 
with respect to the universe. (In practice — one column for e ach attribute. (The table 
this will often be done only ‘with samples. may may theoretically be indefinitely large.) It | 
A sample of “individuals from the > population — would be convenient if we could represent 
will have their behavior observed on a sample the observations in a more compact manner 
of attributes from the universe.) How the which would enable us to reproduce such 
observ ations are to be made i is of no concern table whenever desired. A compact repre- 
to us here. In opinion research and other sentation, if it could be obtained, would have 
‘fields, questionnaires and schedules have been i great advantages: first, a mnemonic | ad- 
used. But any technique of observation which _ vantage, fora compact representation would 


 *That ‘are no criterion for content easier to remember than would 


has been quite well known. See, for example, R. “ table; and second, if it v it were desired to relate 
Sletto, Construction of Scales by the Criterion of ‘the universe to , other variables it would be 
Internal Consistency, Sociological Press, ‘Hanover, easier | to do so by means" of the -compac 
"representation than by using the large mul- 
enien 
t convenience, since the examples in this pa Fs tivariate « distribution of the attributes in the 


oy 
concern populations of human beings, we shall d- 
talk entirely in terms of such populations. universe. _F rom these are ‘derived other ac 


f interest to the investiga 
proach i is: that a criterion for an attribute tion may be used. Such techniques for the 
to belong in in the universe is not the oe: social and , Psychological sciences | might be 


| 


be of interest to the 


any other technique w which observations 
It will be seen goons S10 below) that attributes may be e recorded. The important thing i is not 


Use of a ‘questionnaire implies that th the 
» investigator is interested in a certain type of a 


servation may imply that the investigator is . 
‘interested in a certain type of universe of 

ua ve bal behavior. Such distinct 
_-viduals® of interest to the investigation. An non-verbal be avior. Such dis inc universes 


often be of interest to see how well one uni- 


in the case of op opinion about the British as verse correlates with another, — but such a 
fighters, he must decide whose opinions ‘ correlation cannot be investigated until each 


this paper happen to comprise | observa- 


‘Here, | too, decisions will sometimes be diffi- should not be inferred, however, that scaling 
cult” as to Ww hether a particular indiv idual Tefers only to that technique. Scaling analysis 
belongs in a population or not, and decisions — } ‘is a formal analysis, and hence applies to any 


4 be made somehow the investiga- universe of qualitative d data of any science, 
obtained by any manner of. observation. — 1 


_ Obviously it i is very clumsy to record the ‘ 
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each a 
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UAL’ ITA 


A BASIS FOR SCALING QU. E DA 


which will become apparent as ‘the right but the second | question wrong, would 
reader’s familiarity with scales grows. not occur. In such a case, it is possible to 
particularly simple re representation of the assign to the a set of numerical 
i J} data would be to assign to each individual a values like 3, 2, 1, 0. Each member of the 
‘numerical value and to. each category of ‘population will have one of these values as- 


attribute a | numerical value that, signed to him. This n numerical value will be 


“ales of the categories of an attribute, we score we ve would then know precisely to ee 
could reproduce the observations of the in- problems he knows the answers and to which | 


dividual o on the attribute. This will be does not know the answer. Thus a q 
- sible only for restricted types of data, where a2 does not mean | simply that the person’ F 
each attribute in the universe can. be ex- got tw two questions right, but that he got two 
pressed as a simple function of the same particular questions “right, namely, the first = 
- quantitative variable, that is, where the uni- and second. A person’s behavior on the prob- 4 


_verse of attributes forms a scale for the pop- ems is reproducible from his score. More 
“ulation of individuals. specifically, each question is a simple 
tion of the score, as is shown in §10 


¥ ‘As may be. expected, the universe of OF “MORE” “LESS” 


tributes must form a rather specialized con- _ Notice that there is a very definite — 4g 
‘figuration: for the population of individuals to saying that one person knows more 


if it is to be scalable. Before describing a "mathematics than another with respect to . 


“more g general case, let us give a little exam- this sample. For example, a score of 3 means § 
ple. (A sociological _ interpretation this "more than a score of 2 because the person 
apparently mathematical example is given with a score of 3 knows every thing a person 


‘in § §15 b below. ) Consider a ‘mathematics test with a a score of 2 does, and more. ey 
composed of the following problems: ora There i is also a definite 1 meaning to saying 


(a) If ris the radius of a circle, then what — that getting a question right indicates more  ¢§ 
its areap a. knowledge than getting the same 
(b) What are the values of x sania wrong, the importance of which may not be js 
equation obvious. People w who get a question ri right 
+ bx +¢=0? all have higher scale scores than do people 
(c) W hat is who get the question wrong. As a matter 
- If this test were given to population fact, we need no knowledge of which isa 
Ss of members of the American Sociological So- right answer and which is a wrong answer 7 


ciety, we would ‘perhaps it to form beforehand to establish a a proper order 
scale ‘for that px population. The ‘responses to among | the individuals, For co convenience, 
each | of these "questions" ‘might be reported the questions given in “true-_ 
t Baa dichotomy, , tight or wrong. There are false” form,’ with suggested answers 2IIr, 
2X2 X2=8 possible types ‘for three ( b+ / 2a, and for 
A dichotomies. “Actually, for this population of respective questions. Each person ec 
sociologists we would probably find only either a T or an F after each question, ac- 
Flour of the possible types occurring. There cording as he believes the suggested answers 
‘would be the which get all three to be true or false. If the Tesponses of the 


which would get only the first question right, - order to ah the respondents (only we ‘will 4 
and the type which would get ‘none of the 
‘questions right. Let ‘us assume that this is  *We shall assume that no one gets an answer 


what w woul right by guessing. In a later paper it will be shown 

shall actually happen. _That is, — how scale analysis can actually out responses 
assume the other four types, ‘such ; as the CS were correct merely by guessing. But for tts, ; 


‘ype ‘ype getting the first and alia questions much more than three items are necessary. i 


cial 
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not know whether we are ranking them from - ordering i is a a purely — consequence of 


high to low or from low to high). By the the configuration of the behavior of the pop- - | care sin 
scale analysis, , which essentially is based on ulation with Tespect to the items, T he i re impor- margin 

4 sorting out the joint occurrences of the three _ tance of this fact will become more apparent f° 
_ items simultaneously, we would find o only 4 id more complicated cases where the attri- scale, \ 


_ types of persons occurring. One type would |  butes ; are not dichotomous but have more. 
where the subscripts indicate categories. We do not take the ‘percent 


the ‘questions; that is, this type says F to here to expand on this point, are in 
"question 1, T to question 2, and F to ques- ‘merely state that the scale analysis auto. J West? 
tion 3. . The other three types “would be e matically decides, for example, where an 
‘could be shown in a chart “(a‘ ‘scalogram”) poll: questionnaire. belongs, whether it is of the 
_where there is one row for each type of per- above ‘ ‘yes, ” below “ no,” in between, equiv- ¢ through 


son and one column for each category of alent. to ‘ ‘yes,” or equivalent to “no.” got the 


the scale analysis would establish an order ‘and 3° 

among: the rows and among the columns vay the dichotomous 


which would finally look like this: scale of the ‘sample of three items would be 
TFT as follows: suppose that 80 percent of 


“cient for a a set of dichotomous attributes to : 
_ be expressible as simple functions of a single tre 
rom this chart we can deduce that the question rig t, 40 
+, and F, are all correct answers, or are all _ ‘percent got the second question right, ‘and think of 
_incorrect answers. That is, if we were r now 10 percent got the third question right. The ho 
~ told that | F, is a correct answer, we e would univariate distributions of the three  respec- ofasac 
_ immediately know that T, and F, are also tive items could be shown by the bar chart cutting , 


‘correct answers. means that we can in those bel 


fr requency 


| 


order the men according to their knowledge The bars show the percentage distributions. tion wrot 
_ever en if we do not know which 1 are the ¢ correct | for the respective questions. ‘T The multivari- res sponde: 
"answers and which are the incorrect answers, ate distribution for the three questions, give” item and 


_ only we do not know whether we are order- that they form a scale for the population, that eack 


them from highest to lowest or from n can also be. indicated on the chart, rank 


lowest to highest. Except for r direction, the since all those who are included in the group | It is b 
getting a harder question right are al also in- al 
Such a chart, where one column is used for each cluded i in the group getting - question 
€ategory of each attribute, we call a scalogram. The Th ld d he b r chart or 
sealogram used in procedures are ht. us, bag ersten scale, Eat 


ws and columns over again, but connect the bars with dashed 
lines” in the fashion shown in Figure 4. 


or reprod 


| é 
Or, alternatively, both rows and columns rong 
might be completely reversed in order. Each 
<4. response to a question is indicated 
check mark. Each row has three checkmarks 
1 because each question is answered, either 
correctly or incorrectly. The “parallelogram” te 
if: q 
LP 
é 
ue 
tt 
q 


ve ca w the quest ions However, the p point correlations between 
are sone 3 functions a the scores. _ From = the items are not at all perfect. For exam- 
marginal frequencies of the separate items, ple, the four-fold table the ‘second: 
together with the fact that the items form a and third items is as ‘follows: = suf 
scale, we are enabled to deduce that 10 per- Sone gre 
cent of the people got a score of 3. The ees 
“percent who got the hardest question” right 
included “in. those who got the easier 
questions right. This is indicated by the Be 
dashed line on the ight, between the sco scores 
3 and | 3, which carries the same 10 percent oe ere] 
Question 
of the people (those with a score of 3) 
through the three bars, The 40 percent who 
“got the second question right include 
“percent wi who got the hardest question right 


and 30 “percent ‘out of those who got the 


1€ 


| 
| 


—e 


= 


7 hardest question wrong, but all 40 percent 
bot the ‘easiest question right. This leaves us 
The point correlation between the two items: 


30 percent who ‘got just the first and second “gee '4t. As a matter of fact, the point: convele- 


‘Thus we can between two dichotomous items may 

-anythi ng from practically zero to unity, ‘and 
_yet they may both be perfect functions of 

the same quantitative variable. That this 

be paradoxical might be explained 


af inadequate treatment of qualitative variables 


in conventional “courses s and d textbooks on 
important feature of this four- fold” yp 
ot  * table i is the zero frequency in the upper er right- 
hand corner cell. Nobody who got the 
= question right got the second question | wrong _ 
Such | a zero cell must always occur = 
four- table between o dichotomous 
er items which are simple functions of the same Fe 


quantitative variable. ‘ed 


echnical Footnote. A tetrachoric coefficient 
think of an ordering of the persons along a an the four-fold table above, assuming a bivariate nor- 
horizontal axis, and each item can n be thought F mal distribution, would be unity. However, this ° 
of as a cut on that axis. All those above the not the correlation between the items. It does not _ 


cutting tell how well one can predict one item from the 
p nt get the question right and all other. The tetrachoric coefficient expresses instead — 


those below the cutting point get the ques- a the correlation between two quantitative variables of * 


J : 


= j « 


"a tion w rong. Thus there is @ one-to-one cor- _ which the items are functions, provided the assump- 
res spondence ‘between the categories of an tions of normality are true. The re reason the tetra- 
n 
dl item and segments of the axis. Or we can say _ choric is unity in this case is that the quantitative _ 


‘ variables of which the items are functions are one 
and the same variable, namely, the scale variable. ss 
Notice, however, that the distribution of the scale 


| that each attribute is a simple function of 
the rank order along the axis. 
Iti is because all the items in the sample 
can be expressed as simple functions of — 
same ordering of persons that they form 
scale, Each item is perfectly correlated wih 


or reproducible from the ordering along 


"variable according to the rank order is not at all 
normal, One of the contributions of scaling theory is 
» do away with untested and unnecessary hy- 
potheses about normal distributions. It is the point 
_ correlation that is involved in the mathematical 
analysis of scaling, not the t trachoric. 
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AMERICA AN “SOCIOLOGIC. “AL REVIEW 


vow Tet us give an example of a more 


complicated "scale. Suppose we were inter- 
_ ested in finding out how much desire "would gobacktoschol 
may express 2 now v about going back to school a ©) I would go back to school even with. 
r th ; over. Suppose that out of out government 


(a) would not go back to school 
If. ‘the government would aid me, I 


an ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF A SCALE ie If you could get no job at all, what would | 


Would take some king, Gc ‘some kind of job some | (aot) job 
If government aided would © Would go b k t nip 
No, would not like to go to schoo! (508) Vike t 
£ often wi 
. ‘the universe of attributes which define this 4. If you could do what you like after the war ri 
t in 
ions to be p sented ona questionnaire. to 
Let us suppose the responses. of the men 
T would take the job these questions: form a scale in the man- 
I would turn it down if the govern- shown i in Figure 5. 
___ ment would help me go to school s We e now know how to read such a chart. _ 
I back to 10 percent of the men said they would turn dash 
down a good job to go | back to school; 20 o 
_ 2. If you were offered some kind of job, but not — es actually I 
percent said they would turn down a 
good one, what would you do? varieti 
job only if the government | aided them; 
(a) I would take the job b: d ‘mar 
(b) I ‘would turn it down if the govern- percent said they would take a good j jo a S smal 
ment would help me go to school «SO on. The 10 percent who said they would J other aed 
(c) I would turn it down and go back t , turn down: a good job are included in the ‘tot scala 


percent who said they would turn down 


includ 
i! 1 at all, 
the 50 
in dob take ghee joni(ros) | ture doug 
f 


FOR, SCALING QUALITAT IVE. ‘DATA 


Dal 


some kind ofa ‘and 20 percent 
4 
included in the 25 percent who hex OF AT 
would go back to school if they got no job property ofa 
q cat all, and these 25 percent are included in ‘verse is that the ordering of persons i 
ith- 


the 50 percent they would lil like to on a sample of items will be essentially that 
‘go back to school. based on the universe. If t the universe is 
_ For three trichotomous and one dichot- scale, what the addition of further items 
omous questions there are 3 X 3 X 3 m4 would do would be merely to break up each — 
2 2= 54 possible types. In order for these to | type given by the sample into more differ- 
form a scale, it cé be shown that at most entiated types. But it would not interchange 
eight types can occur. The chart shows the _ the order of the types already in the sample. — : 
eight types, which have been scored from For example, in Figure 5 above, type 6 


0 through chart ‘shows: the character- would always have a higher rank order than 
_ type 5. People in type 6 might be ordered 


within the type into more “subcategories; 
following four values: say y that they 


people within type 5 might be ordered into 7 i 
would take a good job if it were offered to’ more subcategories; ; but 


them rather than go back to school; that _ within 6 would remain of higher rank than 
they would turn down some kind of job if all those i in type s. “This may be ‘seen in 
the government would aid them to go | back reverse, for | example, by deleting one of the 
; to school ; that they would go back 1 to school - - questions and noticing that all that is ace 
‘if the government would aid them if they © complished is to collapse the number of types 
could get no job at all; and that they would | toa smaller number so that two neighboring 
‘like to go back to school. Thus, by reading _ types may now become indistinguishable; but | 
the categories crossed by the “dashed lines types two. steps apart would still remain 


which enclose each type, , We can read off the in the same order with respect to each other. 3 
characteristics of the type. ae _ Hence, we are assured that if a “person 7 4 


Notice that each of the four attributes is higher than another | person in a 
simple function of the scale scores. For ple of items, he will rank higher in the 

he “good job” question has it ueep- 

example, t e “good job” question has i e- universe e of items, This i is an | important prop-— 

“categories correspond with | the following erty of scales, that from a sample of attri- 

three intervals of the scale scores: o- 3, 4-6, 7. utes we can draw glu eicaaelan 


The question might be raised as to how universe of attributes. 
often will scales be found in practice. ‘Isn’t One of the criteria for selecting a ‘sample - 4 
even a fair approximation. to a structure like of items is to choose a sample with enough 


that in the above chart 1 too much to hope — categories to provide a desired amount of 
for to be found i In real life? ‘Towards: -. differentiation between individuals. Thus if 
to this, we can only cite thus far our individuals are | desired to” be differentiated 
experience with research in the Army. Lit- 4 “say only into 10 groups, items should be- 
erally dozens” of ‘sufficiently perfect scales chosen which will yield 10 types.® The shape 
have been | found in various areas of attitude, of the distribution of the rank orders i ina 
‘opinion, and knowledge. The example given sample of attributes will of course ool 
above of desire to go to school is a fictitious 4 upon the sample. One ‘sample of attributes 
‘version of a set of similar questions t that have may give: one shape distribution another 
actually proved scalable for the Army. Many — sample | may give a another shape | distribution. 
varieties of data have been found scalable, This need not be matter of. co ncern, ‘since 
and many have not. _ Those data which our primary interest lies in the ordering of 
proved scalable could then be related to 
other variables very easily. Those that were We of comme net problems 
not ‘scalable required complicated. ‘Reliability in the sense of -Tepeated observations 
the same attributes. For convenience, we are 
analysis to handle ‘Properly. | assuming perfect reliability. 
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people, relative. of each student five years: after he graduates from 
college, from his present knowledge of mathe- 


oF 
‘might asked how can one know the matics. To do this, an experimental “sample 
“univ erse forms a scale if all one knows is a a ould have te to’ be obtained | where ‘salaries five | 


sample from the universe, ‘At present it years after college are known for each per- 
“* > 
seems quite clear that in general the -prob-— : son and where responses to each item on the — deficie 


ability of finding a sample of attributes to mathematics test are known. If the criterion predict 
_ form a scale by chance for a a sample of in- “ of least-squares is adopted, then the best 

“dividuals is quite negligible, even if there prediction on the basis of the sample would 
are as few as three ‘dichotomous ite items in the _ be the multiple r regression of income on the " 
sample and as many as one hundred individ- three items in the sample. The multivariate -approa 
uals.’° It seems quite safe to infer in gen- e distribution of the three items ¢ and the | | } that a 

eral: that if a sample of attributes is s selected — side variable would g give the ne necessary data” ie 
without knowledge of their empirical inter- — _ for computing the regression, curvilinear or a trial 


relationships and is found to form a scale_ linear, which would ‘be best for predicting amined 


for any sizeable random sample of individ- the outside variable. If we wished to predict J "#'¢S b 


aa Ss 
uals, then the universe from which the ate - some other outside variable from m the same the ‘sco 

tributes are selected is scalable. for the entire items, a new multiple regression would have | si 

population of individuals. to be worked out from the multivariate dis-_ 
tribution of the three items and the new 
outside variable. In general, the first of these 
regressions would ordinarily be expected to ee 
differ frem the second. In general, weights | pe 
-_betweer 


to be used to predict one outside v ariable | 
means that it: is from a set of attributes will differ from those 
“possible to derive a quantitative variable to o predict ‘another ‘outside variable; a 
- from the multivariate distribution such that — new multiple regression must be worked out 
each attribute is a simple function of that for each outside variable. 
’ variable . We might phrase this otherwise by > a This emphasizes an important property of 
saying that attribute (perfectly) | scales. Tf the items h have a multiv ariate dis- 
predictable from | the quantitative variable. tribution that is scalable, it can ea: asily 


predicta 


This is the converse of the ordinary prob- seen that no matter what the outside \ variable u 
of prediction. In an ordinary problem may be, the same prediction weights may 
nfortur 
of prediction, there is. an outside variable, given to the items. _ The correlation of any ordinary 


independently | defined, that is to be pre- outside variable w with the scale scores is pre- 


_ dicted from the attributes. For example, it cisely the same as the ‘multiple correlation | 


might be desired to ) predict the i income of a of that outside variable with the items in in jranst bu 
the scale. Thus we. have a1 an outstanding prop- to 
® Technical Footnote. To work out the complete erty” of scaling, na namely, | that it provides an analysis 
_ probability theory would require two things: first, invariant quantification of the attributes for tiple hoses 
a definition of a sampling process for selecting items, predicting any outside wveriable. Non matter tion), an 
and second, a definition of what is meant by a scale iby it aids 
not existing. A definition of the sampling process is what prediction purpose is to be acrved 07 | _ Our er 
difficult because items are ordinarily developed “the attributes, the scale “scores 
tuitiv ely. Stating a null hypothesis that a scale does purpose. n sc 
not exist leads to many possible analytical formula- every at 
for different limiting conditions may be im- 14. “ITEM ANALY merits, I 
upon the multivariate distribution of the with the 
items. For example, should the marginal frequencies Tet us repeat the distinction just made. importa 
be considered fixed in all samples, should the bivari- In scaling we | reproduce the attributes from a - 
ate frequencies be considered fixed, etc.? These are a quantitative variable. In we 
questions which may become clearer as the agen 3 the St: 
_ of scaling develops, and in return may clarify our Horst, et a 
conceptions of what observation of social phenomeaa Social Scie 
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prevail in the previous on ‘scale fram 


construction. It seems to have been felt that work with which to represent them “ie 4 
vend! in a ‘Universe are ‘merely Stepping a compact framework i it has 


to Sieas been felt that it was an embarras ssing an efficient device for predicting any ie 
“deficiency t to lack particular variable to in | the best ‘manner from 


predict from the items—that as a necessary « 7", 


accounts for current “item analysis” An interesting problem associated 
“approaches to scaling, These use procedures scales i is: why does a universe form a scale 
_ that are typically as follows. A trial set of for a given population? F or example, take . ; 

weights is assigned the categories, yielding the sample of three mathematics questions — 
a trial set of scores. . Then each item is ex given | above. W hy ‘should these three ques- 
amined to see how well it by itself discrimi- tions be scalable? ‘There is no necessary — 
nates between these scores, that is, how well _ logical reason W hy ; @ person must know the 


the “scores can be the item. area of a circle before he can know 


~The misleading character case seems largely cultural. Our educa- 
dures can seen by inspection of the ex- tional system is such | that the sequence ce with 
amples of scales i in §10 and §11 ‘ioe We which we learn our mathematics in our high 
have pointed out that the intercorrelation s § schools and colleges is first to get things such 


between attributes i ina scale can be as close as areas of circles, 


to as one pleases. It can also easily be calculus. 


scores single item can also be as: ‘that order. It would 
“close to zero as one pleases. The predictabil- however, for the proverbial “man from 
city of the scale variable from an attribute Mars” to come to this earth and study | cal- 
does not tell whether or not the attribute is  culus without having to learn the area of a ~ a 
predictable from the scale variable. eae. circle, so that he might not be a scale type, 
_ The he use of the ‘ “item analysis” procedures — ~ according to the scale presented above; or 
in connection with scales seems to be an a 1 student may have had some personal inci- 
unfortunate carry- -over from the problem of = which somehow 
ordinary prediction of an outside variable. 
bo such a prediction problem, the items are 
truly but stepping stones to enable predic- as have forgotten. it, even more — 
tions to be “made. It is known™ ‘that item than he forgot the area of a circle. 


“analysis affords a first approximation to mul- The. scale analysis will pick out such d 
tiple correlation | (or the discriminant func-  viants or non- n-scale types. Of course, if these © 
tion), and an item is of interest only insofar non-scale “types” are too numerous, “we shall 
asit aids in the multiple regression. Ae ay not say that a scale exists. In practice we 
S 
Our emphasi is for scaling is quite different. find scales, although never perfect scales, 
scaling, we are interested in each and because there has been sufficient ‘uni- 
“every attribute in the universe on its own  formity of experience for the population of 
merits, If we were ‘not, we would not work individuals so that the attributes mean essen- 
with universe. attributes are the tially the same thing to the different 
important things; and i if they are scalable, _ viduals, As a a matter of fact a 1 study of th 
ee, for example, Louis Guttman, “An Outline — - scal nalvsi cal anal sis actuall icks ; 
of the Statistical Theory of Prediction,” jin Paul s ys yP 


edic 
Horst, et al., The Prediction of Personal Adjustment, out individuals for case ase studies. 


Social Research Council, 1947. A universe may form a scale ee a popula- 
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U 
tion sii a given ‘time and ‘May not at a later ne the orderings of objects and of categories 
time. For example, the items in the scale of _ are in general unique | (except | for direction). 
expression of desire of American soldiers to 

back to school after the war may not data, from priori cn. 


= to be scalable if they were asked once tions. 


more at the close | of the war. The predictability of any ‘outside variable 


- : A universe may form a scale for one pop- _ from the scale scores is the same as the 
of individuals, but not for another. withthe distribu. 
the attributes may acales for with the attributes e zero order cor- 
7 relation with the scale score is equivalent to 
‘popula ations the multiple correlation with | the universe, 
—_ a sample ¢ of items of satisfaction with © Hence, scale “scores provide an “invariant organi: 
_ Army life which formed a scale for combat — quantification of the attributes for predicting =e 
outfits: in the Air Force did not form a scale any outside variable whatsoever. nary al 
for men in the technical ‘schools of the Air 6. Scales compre 


an . Scales are ‘relative to time and to populations. 
Force. The structure of camp life for these For a given population of objects, a best, a 
two groups was too different for the same universe may be scalable at one and 


items to have the same 1 both s ‘ad not at another, or it may be scalable tion,’ 
at two periods of time but with different of statt 
Tf a univ is scalable one population orderings of objects and categories. the chi 


not for another population, or forms b. A universe may scalable for 
scale in a different manner, we cannot com- population but not for another, or | 
pare the two populations in degree and a _ ‘may be scalable for two populations t but. 
that one is higher or lower on the average 1s with a of objects and . 
than another with. ‘Tespect to the universe. “categories. 


c. Comparisons with respect to degree can 
They differ in more than one dimension, or be made only if the same scaling ob- 


in rather than in degree. It is only if tains i in both ‘cases being compared, — = 

two groups or two individuals fall into the 
} r e multivariate distribution of a sam- 

_ same scale that they can be ordered from ple of attributes for a sample of objects, tirely pei 

“higher to to lower. similar consideration holds a f h age 

inferences can be drawn concerning | the com- This 

comparisons in time. An impor ant con- plete distribution of the universe for the 

tribution of the present theory of scaling is population. 

to bring out quite sharply. . The hypothesis that the complete dis Stratificat 

tribution is scalable can be adequately Vol. 45, 

tested with a sample distribution. j 

b. The rank order among objects accord- -tinctions- 

The multivariate frequency distribution nal a — ing to a sample scale is essentially that J ‘ted soc 

. The ordering of categories in a sample @ ee - 

the “distribution a quantitative variable with | is essentially tl that in the complete Status,” 

which to characterize the objects such that scale. Journal 

Perfect scales are not found in practice. 

a. The degree of a roximation to erfec- ea 

core than er object is characterised Dy ative frequency with which values of ” Kingsle 


higher, or at least equivalent, values on each 


attribute. 


the attributes do correspond to intervals Stratif 
ofascale variable 309-321 


£ ‘There is an n unambiguous 1 meaning to the e or- n 1 practice, 85 percent perfect scales or - ful to the 
der of attribute values. One category of an - have been used as efficient > - article had 
attribute is higher than another if it charac- to scales. ry of 

terizes objects In imperfect ‘scales, scale out ably handl 


- 
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HE SYSTEMATIC > study of social stratifi- ferentiation an and stratification is “social posi- 
cation has been impeded by the lac ack tion. * Te current usage this term has a 
of a preliminary analysis of broader meaning than any other, a meaning 


Class, caste, and egalitarian types of ‘social broad, i in fact, as to make a definition 

organization are essentially variant modes of virtually impossible.* Social positions are. 
status d distribution, and ‘require a prelimi-- generated by the application of any socially 

om analy sis of status itself for their proper criterion of differentiation ity 


first, “clear- cut distinction between : status. "are: ie position ina 
the other main varieties of social posi- bership i in a social group, and socially defined 
tion,° and second, a description of the types function in an organized group. Correspond- 


rhe 
of status and their interrelations. These ing to these criteria are the three 
the chief topics of the present article. mental types of | social position, which we 


THE VARIETIES OF SOCIAL POSITION: “situs,” and “locus” respectively. 
STATUS, SITUS AND LOCUS Status. By a hierarchy we mean a ‘number 


‘T The baskets in the field of s social 1 dif. of individuals ordered on an inferiority-supe- «* 
riority scale with respect to the comparative 


This article was” written while the author degree to which they possess or embody some 

| ‘teaching at Wells College and it has no relation socially approved or generally desired 
_ whatever to his present work in the United State s = 

tribute characteristic. A hierarchal posi- 


Department of Labor. The ideas expressed are en- 
‘tirely personal and are not those of any govern- is thus always a position in which one 


*This deficiency impairs the value of the ex- gard to the possession or embodiment 


“cellent article by Professor Talcott Parsons: “An some common characteristic. but differen- _ 
Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social x ic, 


is- Stratification,” American Journal of Sociology, 1940, tiated from these others in the degree, 
measure, to which that characteristic is pos- 


justification for finding inadequate the dis- sessed or embodied. The three ch chief hier-— 
d- ‘tinctions proposed by certain anthropologically ori- archies with Which we will be ‘concerned — | 


at ented sociologists (e. Lloyd Warner, and Allison — 2a 
Davis) will are: : the economic hierarchy, the political 
Je acute analysis of “Types of Power and hierarchy, and the prestige hierarchy. Relz 
“8 Status,” by H. Goldheimer and E. Shils (American _ tive position within these hier archies con- — 

Journal of Sociology, Sept., 1930, Vol. 45, pp. 171- 
182), unfortunately devotes little attention to the Social position” is a concept which is logically 

_ &f problem of the types of status. A distinction is made so primitive that some degree of circularity in its 
between “total status judgments” and “segmental definition ineliminable. Every” science seems 
“= status judgments,” but not sil the ‘different utilize concepts indefinable in terms of the entities 
“a “segments.” The discussion proceeds in terms of a and categories of that science. Such, for example, are 
if homogeneous “social status,” or status in general. he space, time, mass in physics; life, in biology; mind 

Davis’ article, Conceptual Analysis or behavior, in psychology. If the operationalists 

Is f Stratification,” ‘American Sociological Review, think that they would avoid this problem by defin- — 
7: 300-321, June, 1042, would have been most help-_ ing these concepts | in operational terms, they merely — 
- ful to the worker if it had appeared before this deceive themselv es. In defining space in terms of the 
)- article had been written. The reader will note some _ ‘manner in which one e manipulates a a ruler, one esimply 
on a points of similarity, but the present article does not assumes that one already knows the meaning of a % 
treat several phases of the subject that are admir- _ ruler of definite length, and of the relation of spatial © 


. “ably handled by | Professor Davis, and its emphas 


is 


amental tools or are 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLO ICA CAL REVIE 
stitutes economic status, political status, and which is so fixed in usage, 
"prestige s status respectively.* or else find it t necessary to accompany each 
a an older usage the term ‘ ‘status” was use of the ‘term with appositional phrases 


_ frequently reserved for social positions in indicating ¢ that it is being used in the non- 


-disting 
except 
criteri 


which individuals were firmly fixed by law _ hierarchical well as hierarchical sense, 
custom, and which they could not freely ‘seems to be slight justification for gro 
enter upon or leave behind. ‘This meaning using two words to cover an 1 identical mean- 
of status is no longer popular; it is defective, ing, “particularly when one of the terms —— 
moreover, in that it presupposes the exist- be forcefully wrenched out of a well 
= of an extremely complex set of social understood, colloquial and extremely ‘impor- 

relationships and involves an implicit theory tant meaning o of its. own. A more serious. - approxi 

to o their m mode of operation.’ he other criticism is that | this usage has discouraged | situs is 
currently more popular use of the term rather than stimulated the further analysis social P 
“status” virtually equates it with what we of the hierarchical type of social position, 

been calling “social Position,” ‘and The he latter has been called ‘ ‘rank” and scheme 
on nakes it refer to and non- hier- been conceived as a ‘category: ganizati 

pes ¢ of social al position indifferently.* whereas, as we shall endeavor to show, 

_ However, two of the « chief exponents of this archical social positions are actually « of sev- — - 
usage admit that it is confusing, and that eral distinct types. Even more serious 
- the term ‘“ ‘social position” is preferable to been the misconception, which this usage has ond, tha 
the term “status ” when referring to the w widest facilitated if not e engendered, that” hier- to ther 
category of social position, inclusive of both archical social position is simply membership for the 
hierarchical and non-hierarchical varieties.” in a particular social class. This misconcep- 
4 Moreover it seems significant that in their tion, if it does | not depend upon circular 

actual of the term “status’ they inad- reasoning, leav es us with | no- _ independent sion of 

vertently return to its meaning’? ‘ -ctiterion for the definition of social the 

tween) the different types of status constitutes the os Situs. Ww € pass now to the second « criterion -vocabula 
theme of the second half of this paper. ‘social classification, which we have de- more. 
; ae "We take it as methodologically established that scribed as membership in a social group and § bolic me 
it is desirable to begin any analysis with concepts designated by the neologism “ ‘situs.”"3 A so- actually 

which are as far as possible purely descriptive (thus _is incapa 


omy any 
the 


utilize, 
We 


reducing implicit explanatory hypotheses to the 
minimum) and which apply to the simplest elements _ (Allison _ ‘Davis ‘ American Status ‘Systems and the 

_in the reality being analyzed. , Socialization of the Child,” American Sociological 
a a In such cases the term “rank” is "sometimes Review, 1941, vol. 6, p. pon “relative social wl 


reserved for hierarchical position, as in the following 4 (W. Lloyd Warner, “Social Anthropology and the which is 
usage: “Rank is but one form of the larger category Modern Community,” A merican Journal of So- “real soc 
of status. Other forms of status are those in which _ Gology, May, 1941, vol. 46, p. 790); and “economic social int 


_ an individual or a group is not given superior or @ 
inferior position and where comparative ranking and “statuses (positions as here defined) croup, 
evaluation are not considered. Status . ... is the most “statuses (positions)” ; ; “statuses (social positions)”; ite 
general term which refers to the location of individ- “general statuses (positions). ” (We L Lloyd V W arner, eg, all 
uals in groups in the social system of a given op. cit., p. 793.) f@ group in 
ciety.” (W. L. Warner and Allison Davis,“A Com- ™ 2 As we shall attempt to show in a later article, Persons h 


parative Study of American Caste,” chap. 8 in Race = social class is a particular type of a social stratum, - they are j 
Relation and Race Problems, Edgar T. T. Thompson, and a social stratum is best defined as an age regale Bf Petsons. 1 
 ed., Duke University Press, 1930.) | like-status individuals. 


_*“The terms social position, and social places, are 7. * The introduction of neologisms is undoubtedly mon char 

used in this c chapter as synonomous with status. fraught with dangers always requires special responses 

_ These latter terms are in some respects to be pre- justification. The justification in this case is that under cert 
ferred to the former since status for most people _ there exists no simple term or brief expression which the comn 
tends to accent the legal or political part of a per- - unambiguously refers to the analytic category which @ individual 

- son’s position rather than his total social participa-_ _ the writer has in mind, As in so many other cases here defin 

7 to as do the other two.” Warner and Davis, op. cit. in sociology when a sub-class A is “distinguished its to 
oF its mer 


‘As in the expressions: “high status whites” from the general class C, no term is invented | at 


— 


_cial g 


cial group is an etn (as ii in groups desig- 
distinguished by any common characteristic nated ‘normal feebl minded, or insane), 

except status and locus." * The distinguishing or cultural “(based language, 

‘criterion may be biological (as in family, vocation, | manners, education, etc.). More 
sex group, age group, race), physical (as over, the the criteria may be either 1 real or 
in groups distinguished by geographical > _ imaginary, in the sense that they may or 
nation, may not correspond to ) objective character- 
"istics of the persons so ‘distinguished, 
time to refer to (C-A), and resort is had to such _ The distinction between situs dnd status 
1 cumbersome expressions as “the class of C which is 7 “ 
4 be somewhat ‘Clarified by an examina- 


not. A,” and “the non-A type of C.” The nearest 
tion of five hich ty 
: approximation. in the literature to our category of 10n OF five ways in which a socie y “may 


situs is Professor Sorokin’s category of * ‘horizontal _ a utilize the theme of biological | differences for 


social position.” The latter, however, relies heavily panposes of ‘situs and status location. 
F on a spatial analogy which we would prefer to 


avoid, and in its use of a simple two-dimensional M 
scheme unduly simplifies the criteria of social or- unutilized for situs or 


NSS status differentiation, Examples in | our so- 
ec Two general are on sociological neologisms se ciety are the distinctions between dark sod 


may be added (I hope not inappropriately) at this fair tall and short, thin and fat, potent and 


point. . First, that neologisms have a legitimately large e 
"place in a young and rapidly growing science. Sec- impotent, fertile and sterile, hyperthy roid 


that sociologists who have turned very and hypothy roid. Some of these distinctions 
to the notation of mathematics and symbolic logic of great biological importance, but none 
for the expression of their ideas frequently employ of them is utilized in our society as a prin- 
concepts which would be recognized as neologisms ciple of social grou (a) Imaginary 
expressed in more conventional language. It P 
questional able, indeed, whether much of the impres- be _ biological distinctions may be used for situs 
sion of novelty in ‘their work is not the result of — _ but not for status location. In t the exogami 
- the wholesale introduction of such concepts without clan of some preliterate tribes, the members — 
} regard to their immediate cognitive utility. Be that "possess a fictitious biological un lity setting | i 
it may, the further growth of our sociological them “apart from other clans “(this being 
vocabulary along traditional lines would appear to” 
_ be more desirable than the development of new sym- clearly evident from the incest | taboos), 
"bolic methods, except in those cases where it can be no clan need be rated higher than another, 
actually demonstrated that the traditional sy mbolism e., there need be | no status difference. (3) 
incapable of designating with precision and econ- Imaginary biological distinctions may be 
omy any new entities, relations, or operations which — 
utilized for situs | and status differences. 


distinctions may be utilized for situs 
“real social group,” "implying as it generally docs, but not for status. Examples of this are hard 


“social interaction, interstimulation and response. At fi d, S R 
the same time, it is not so wide as a “statistical to - ut soviet ussia provides an ap- 


group,” which could include any aggregate of per- P proximation in the ‘distinction between the 
having a conceptually isolable uniform trait, sexes, which remains a basic principle 
eg. all red-haired persons named Jones. social 
persons having a common characteristic by which ‘We m may aware of the distinctions may 
they are in fact distinguished by society from other even in certain cases utilize them for social purposes _ ( 
persons. There will usually be a common term which (e.g. classify individuals according to eye-color on 
will indicate that all these persons possess this com- passports and drivers’ license blanks), but the dis- 
y characteristic, and the attitudes and behavioral tinctions remain on the level of biological descrip- 
_@ ‘sponses of other persons will, at certain times or tion and are not thought of as true social distinc- \ 
under certain circumstances, vary in accordance with | - tions. We do not have distinct patterns of attitudes “’ 
the common characteristic in terms of which the _— and behavior toward the blue-eyed and brown-eyed | 


individuals are “grouped.” Thus a social group is 3 we do toward Bostonians and New Y orkers, | 


here defined in terms of the ‘reaction of the rest of ‘madmen” and sane people, Catholics and Protes- 
Society to it, rather than in terms of the ‘reaction tants, English and French- Canadians, lit 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICA L REV VIEW 
“social classification (reflected, e.g., in special hoods and clubs are evaluated as “good” 
social legislation for women), which car- “bad” accordance with 1 the s status which 
ries with it (at least in theory and in intent) membership within them presumptively re- 
invidious distinctions of status. (5) ‘Very veals, Realistically viewed, however, not the 
common, on the other hand, is the case of group as such, but its members, possess sta 
‘real biological differences ‘utilized both tus. To. join a a “good” or “exclusive” i 
for situs and status. Age and groups join a group ‘the other ‘members of which 
in most societies sufficiently illustrate this | have a a high status _ It is presumptive evi- 
category." dence « of high status for the newcomer be- social 
space permitted, a systematic analysis cause: ‘voluntary associations in our it be 
might be made of the ways in which the society are organized along ‘status lines— 
other criteria by which groups are defined only a a high status individual is permitted to be col 


utilized by different societies. _The point to center an “exclusive’ club; and (2) ‘than i 
be emphasized is, however, that situs dis- sening social distance between the ne new- of 


tinctions exist whenever a socially accepted — comer and the older members, produced -offer— 


classification distinguishes between groups, club membership, will enable | the former “that a 
and whenever membership in a group is ‘ ‘participate” in the high status of the latter.” the ter 
considered a socially relevant criterion in Locus. The third type of social position — sociolo 
making distinctions between individuals. To arises from the socially standardized function i end 
this there may or may not be added a dis- 2 which an individual performs in an organ- loco pa 


tinction of status. A distinction between two ized group. A group is organized when there fulfill t 
j groups as such is a‘ distinction of situs, but exists among its members a socially defined — pressior 
when the members of one group have on division of functions. A family, for example, | : . the ‘sen: 


ns. the ave erage a higher status geod is an organized group, whereas in our society ing out 
a of another group, situs ascription is con-— an age group or a neighborhood is usually tion in 

 notative of status as well. In a patriarchal not. Membership in _the organized group has” th 

= ‘manhood” is. primarily a situs as- - called the Jones family constitutes a situs homolog 

cription, but it also. implies probability for 1 Mr. Jones, the fact that he is also : thre 

of status above the average. The distinction the father in the Jones family gives him a : "may “ap 


_ between situs and status is perhaps specially special ty pe of social position within the types. of 
to ‘perceive | clearly in | our own So-— family, a position which is connected with | Seals 

‘ciety where preoccupation with status is so the assumption and performance of certain 

intense that almost every situs is scrutinized distinctive functions as defined and /stand- Status 


_ intently as a clue to status. If a man moves __ ardized by custom and law. Unfortunately Position 
to a new neighborhood or joins a new club none of the existent sociological terms seems course, ‘ 
- his friends will probably thi think of | the change exactly suitable for designating ‘this variety spects it 
rrimarily a change in n status, - a social position. The term “function” Te- and 

ers to the actual contribution of the indivi d- a would be 

However, “the of the criteria for to the group life rather than to the comparal 
age-groups depends greatly on social definition. social position of the functioner he ter rm archies. pe 


individuals are arranged in the order of priority of 
birth we have a continuum without sharp breaks Ys role” may seem at first | sight more promis- § types of 


into distinguishable groups. Age-groups must be ing, but it is generally “used indiscriminately _ especially 
fined in terms of the time units upon which the to refer to the socially standardized patterns — Cally img 
a particular society’s calendar is constructed. In our = of behavior required of an individual occupy- § individua 

society a boy of 16 years and 10 months is consid ing any type of ‘social ‘position not cieties, ix 


ered “of the same age” as a boy of 16 years and 2 z 
months, though he is chronologically much closer to merely a situs in an organized Thus ‘anking i 
objective 


_ the boy of 17 years and 1 month. In some preliterate we speak of an ‘ “adult role” or a “masculine ; 

“societies with considerably less efficient calendars, : role” to a standardized pattern of a producing 

single age groups contain even wider chronological three b basi 
‘disparities. In the definition of the wider age groups . wi . who 

0 "posse 

mental res 


such as childhood, adolescence, adulthood, and old 
age, cultural relativity is still 1 more clearly apparent. 


i 

if 
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| 


v they weak in other regards. ‘The 
cupying a situs in an | an unorgan- three types of status which we consider pri- 
_ ized group, and we speak of an “upper | class mary or basic are economic - status, political 
role” _Teference to the behavior status, and prestige status. The individual’s 
pected ‘of an individual occupying a “standing with respect wealth, power, or 
ticular status, Since the social position | de- prestige will of course depend to a large de- 
. rived from function in an organized group gree on his relative rank in the particular 
constitutes one of the fundamental types of ~ concrete hierarchies which the society thinks 
~ social position, it is of some importance that important. The seniority principle, for a 
‘it be given a distinguishable and extremely important in many 
accepted | name, Unless the term “role” can — _ cieties. ‘It is our view, however, that the high 


be confined to more meaning 


of a new term would be advisable and. we itself. but from the wealth, power, or Balsa 7 
- ofier—with some hesitation, and in the hope that : society accords, or makes available, to 8 
that a better term will occur to the reader— its older members. Each society is apt to ne 


take for granted the “naturalness,” +d in vita- 


manner of awarding status. If we 
to stand i in ‘the place « of, ¢ or to avoid ethnocentrism, however, and 
-fulf fill the function of, | a | parent. In this ex- “he achieve theories which will apply ‘to all s0- 


term locus is used oa cieties, including those of f ure 


homologous with the terms status and situs. Statuses | ‘to be f fundamental types, 

All three terms mean place or position and we concede that other types of status of a 
‘may appropriately designate the three main Bene degree of abstractness and com-— 


types. of position in 


CoB 


— 


THE VARIETIES The question must now be faced whether 


Status has already been defined as relativ these hierarchies | are > truly distinguishable 


position within a hierarchy. There are, and whether 


“especially fundamental and | to provide espe- standing in this respect. In this society, moreover, 
“dally important and objective indices of the every member may have a well-defined status ex- 


individual’ s hierarchical location i in most so- * pressive of his capacity to inspire affection. Moreno’s — 
“they | are what “count” ‘sociometric” tests disclosed the presence of ‘clearly 

5 defined gradations in capacity to inspire affection 
‘ranking in other respects ‘will have little (with perhaps certain elements of prestige inter- 
objective importance unless it “succeeds in Bs mingled) in a school for female juvenile delinquents. _ 
producing an improvement in one of these Tt seems possible that ‘ ‘affectional status” . (if we — 
three basic types of status, whereas those thus dub the status dependent on capacity to 

_ win affection) will be ‘most likely to be 

Who possess a high status in these funda- : 


‘ental | respects | Tetain a 1 high social — 


course, an indefinitely large number of re- 

ividuals are CO ‘might constitute a fourth type of status, which could 

adjudged ‘superior or inferior, and it be of great importance in certain societies. In 

would be theoretically possible to set up a  monastary, for example, the presiding abbot 

comparably large number of distinct hier- have the highest political status, the most an 

m archies and types of status. There are three amy, have prestige, but a 

fst tu he r, th t be ess eminent in authority and austerity may be the 

‘Ypes of status, howeve appear © best loved and be generally recognized as being out- 


ie 
a 
| social status Of the aged in such societies de-  _———e 
| 
3 
y he Tuiniiment of a cnecnc elements which anv possible cocia) ciructyre 
yo 
— 
even hecome very importante ; 
— 
1s 
1€ = 
_ limited range of economic statuses. a — 


had 
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ferent typ pes of status” is not lusory, or stand to gain. The ratio in which the diferent 

are 
exampl that political ly established by the comp bya 
4 ple, as been 1 to. deny at politica "proximate y esta ishec y e competitive 
status could be abstracted from economic bidding of many buyers and many sellers, so ‘Wee! 
status, and to assume that differences that neither the buyer nor the seller confers” obtai 
power were (at least in any established any particular favor or on the other. When 
- order) simply at an institutional expression confined to suc such uses wealth i is not identical. 5 comm 
of differences in wealth.?® On the other hand, with | power, and its chief value to those who 


- those theorists who are concerned primarily hold it is its capacity to provide creature 
with power relationships (such as Gum- comforts, and not any delight of domination. “power 


plowicz, Ratzenhofer, Oppenheimer, Spann, Power o on the other hand enables the individ-_ joyed 
and Pareto) tend to view economic status as _ ‘ to act “arbitrarily,” and to “punish” or ft the inc 
simply the material expression of relation- “reward” others. It is true, of course, that t bide 
status. 


ships of subordination and domination. There use of wealth outside of market rela- 
can be no doubt, of course, that the economic tionships, where there is” no objectively 


political types of status are closely in- determined “normal price for a “men 
_ terrelated and that usually a high degree of commodity or service, conveys power since tion or 
di Brorsoncsthe variation exists. Ordinarily the the price paid can either convey a favor or J ° US 
man who possesses much power will use it _ impose ‘a punishment.?* To the extent that have a 
‘to appropriate a | considerable share of wealth relationship div erges from the pole of men of 
ora high level of income, and the man with pure competition and approaches that of 
_ high economic status will use his wealth or monopoly it loses its economic, and takes on leaders) 
‘income to buy a certain amount ¢ of power. a political, ‘character.’ 
Nevertheless, we feel it possible to maintain The right to transfer wealth by gift or. “tention 
/ (without raising the question o of causal prior- - bequest (ie. in the absence of a quid pro | of presi 
ity) that | the two are in essence distinct, ie @ quo) ‘necessarily endows the property holder of high 
- that they refer to two interconnected but with arbitrary power, but such a right is not J"? (2 
not identical types of social phenomena. — an intrinsic and essential part of the right ject of i 
Political and Economic Status. Power is ) private property, and it has already been 27d (5) 
Py. G to private property and it has ; 
the capacity to make (or participate in) de- _ substantially limited by inheritance and gift tion may 
"cisions which require other individuals to act taxation. In sum, wealth in our society characte 
erenc 


in ways in which they would not act in the — quently: confers political as well as economic J ‘ 
- absence ¢ of such decisions. W ealth o or income - _ status but not insofar as it ‘is used within other’s p 

is the p possession goods or s services (or confines of a purely 
claims to goods or services) which yield sat- competitive) situation, 

isfaction directly or facilitate the production 
of more” goods and services. In normal It is perhaps for this reason that certain per- 
economic relationships in a competitive mar- sonal services continue to be indefinitely priced in addressec 

_ ket economy, wealth is always offered as part A spite of the apparent irrationality of “tipping.” The § other fac 


d on an & cially fay, 
survival of this archaic custom may depen Cally fav 
of an exchange in which both - parties alike — obscure need to retain the symbolic vestiges of a 


tions, Wi 
non-economic element of dominance and subordina- ] 


For this reason the state is viewed as ‘merely tion in a relationship in which persons of widely that the 
; the executive agent of the property owning classes. different status are thrown into close physical oe prestige b 
most cases there is close enough correlation mity and personal interaction, or uncons 


between wealth and income so that either may be ee. The political nature of monopoly has not been liberate ; ts 
as the criterion of economic status indifferently, popularly realized simply because possibilities of b 
4 In those ¢ cases where the corseintion does 1 not exist substitution have limited the extent of monopoly. oe = 
_ However, when practically all types of commodities @ ‘ated, * bu 
‘in income ‘exist: in ‘conjunction with virtual poner a a and services are controlled by a single monopoly, as =2a— 


of wealth) one will probably choose the criterion in a totalitarian society, offers of income and wealt h ee. 
in which variation is most apparent, or which the constitute a political weapon, and economic rela- * Surely 
_ society in question regards as significant in esti eS are more or Jess completely transformed need not be 


Most insince; 
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he fact that p politica and e economic status 


are distinct in essence, is havior. Those high ‘prestige ‘status 
ve the fact that a a perfect correlation be- sources of suggestion, in that the ideas 
so _ tween t the two ) types of status does not always, they express are accepted more readily than 
— ; obtain. ‘Thus, under the Russian Soviet sys- = same ideas expressed by others. a 
‘tem, ‘particularly in in the early phase of strong The fact that the man of high prestige is _ 


sda 
} communist idealism, a high political status s ako a center of attraction has— particular ; 
a did not guarantee a high economic status. sociological interest. This attraction _. 
The party leaders who wielded immense from the fact that prestige i is contagious. 
power possessed virtually no wealth and en- or Those who associate with people of hi 
Joyed inc incomes which ‘were much lower than _ prestige, participate that prestige en 


the incomes oft many private traders, artists, fleeting contact confers some prestige. 


engineers, and others of much lower political (“Shake hands with the | man who shook 
a status. in modern capitalist ‘hands with the President.” ‘Prestige con- 
ly democracies, there are at least a few rich — tagion is a common- place phenomenon, 
ar men who, because of lack of political ambi- — though its psychological origin, like that es. 
ce ead or because | of democratic "scruples, hav prestige suggestion, remains obscure. 
or not u used their wealth to buy power, shows an ‘undoubted ‘resemblance to other 
at shave a far lower political status than some _ psychological contagion phenomena, as, ¢.g., 
of men of comparatively low economic status contagious magic. Those who regularly asso- 
of (as, officials and union ciate with a person | of high prestige status, 
on leaders). come, in some mys sterious. fashion, to “par- 


"Prestige Status. Let us now at- ticipate” in that prestige, at least to the 
tention to to prestige status. The chief criteria tent of raising their own. For this gen 


ro of prestige are five e in number. The person even menial offices rendered to a king tend ap 
ler of high prestige is: (1) an object of admira-— o ennoble, and the servants of the great 
at tion, (2) an object of deference, (3) an. ob- assume 2 a supercilious demeanor. Per contra, 2 
of imitation, (4) a source of suggestion, close association with those o of 4 


en and (5) a center of attraction. The admira- lower prestige status tends to degrade. These oo ¢ 
ift “tion may or may 1 not be based on objective © st facts explain in large part the ceaseless  strug- % 
re- characteristics or personal achievements. gle of those of low prestige to lessen the 
nic Deference is IS symbolic expression of physical, and a fortiori t the social distance 
other’s priority it is manifested in the pre- separating them from those of high prestige; 
cet sumptive right of another to take the ini- a and the no less determined efforts of — 
tiative jin many social relations , to enter of high prestige to avoid physical and a 
7 first or to occupy y a special ‘ “place of honor” t fortiori social propinquity with those of ewer 
er gn certain assemblies and ceremonies, to be + prestige. Prestige contagion and prestige par- A 
“in J addressed in certain distinctive ways, and, “ticipation explain the various manifestations 
The ff other factors being equal, to be given spe- of the nearly universal phenomena of social 
cally: favored | treatment in many social situa- climbing and snobbery.” 


tions, With regard | to imitation we ‘may say Since the members of a family are in 


that the behavior of the person of high of intimacy , they will 
Prestige becomes a model and i is deliberately 


a or unconsciously reproduced by others. De- t al. 

. berate imitation may be intended to create 4™érican Journal of Sociology : 103-204. 
a favorable. vay be — Arnett, A. A., et al, “Prestige as a Factor in Atti- 
oly. impression upon t one imi- tude Changes,” ‘Journal of Sociology and Social 


tated. *° but i in many cases some psy chological 


Research, 1913, 16: 49°55. 
mechanism like identification will probably 


2d) 


course societies which either place ; a smaller 


red value on status or have a narrow range of status 
ela- 


—*Surely members of the academic profession riation, or have rigid institutional barriers against 
need not be reminded that imitation is often the changes i in will have a smaller place for 


| 
— 
— 
— 
— 
—* 


in most societies participate to some marriages, 
: 4 in one another’s prestige status, and par- — places heavy emphasis | on genealogical data, 


ticularly in the prestige status of the “ ‘head” net revealing the n major role of prestige participa 


of the family (however defined.)?* (The de- tion in social location within this social an 
 -vidua 


ited by Sex OF other considerations. )* * Marry- oe It may be well to remark at this point that 

ing into a family of high | prestige is there- _ the above described criteria of prestige s] should 

- fore a ‘major method of prestige participa- not be confused with the sources or occasions © 
tion. In some societies | the normal explana-_ of prestige. Skill, beauty, strength, old age, 

tion of A’s high prestige lies in his (socially _ wisdom, luck, holiness, insanity, and my | 


defined) biological or in-law relationship other attributes may in particular societies 


Data on | the: importance of ‘participation society’s value system. In our society, for 


ity sources of ‘prestige, upon the 
techniques i in our own society may be found example, beauty i Is a major source of prestige 


4 the society columns of the’ daily news- women, but an insignificant Source for 
‘paper. In the particular social stratum pop- The Greeks tended to despise manual econor 

% ularly known as ‘ “society, ” the acquisition, skill as the distinguishing trait of the artisan. the fo 
maintenance, “and improvement of prestige class, whereas in some “primitive societies _societi 
‘Status is a dominant preoccupation. It is re- one’s skill in producing pottery, “canoes, or possess 
‘markable how nearly exclusively the news other” implements may be a major determi nomic 

, 4 about this stratum As concerned with the ra nant of « one ’s prestige. Phy sical strength and k Second 
topic of social distance. Almost without « ex- _ endurance is often a chief source of prestige, _ disposs 


ception the reports tell who entertained or __ whereas in our society it is - usually an in a high 


entertained by whom, who was married, significant one, especially for women. losing | 

_or was promised in marriage to whom, who The criteria of | Prestige, as ¢ distinguished Third, 
appeared (and in what company ) at some be from the | sources of prestige, are not. cchar- against 
public gathering, and who has become a acteristics” of persons - as such, but of of the — be 
than ot] 


- member of a charitable or other group : interactions surrounding persons, 


which the previously | existing membership is Interrelation of the ‘Forms of Status. We s tatus y 


s known). Even where the ostensible concern OW turn to the topic of the relationship be- The m he mil 


of the narrative is the artistic or charitable tween prestige . and other forms of status. does no 
activities of certain individuals, it requires no prestige status be distinguished from as the sc 
very practiced eye to perceive that the real _ economic status and political status at all; aherites 

interest resides in the question of who there- _and if so, how is it related to them? Prestige father. 
reover from economic and political “the be 


scription of | the principals involved (espe- status in that it cannot be wholly y described groups a 
= when the news is concerned with en- in behavioristic terms. At the core of prestige ‘Tichest G 
In our society the “head” of the family is the towards others, and which like any internal th 
on 


x _ husband and father; in some patriarchal societies he state can be described only by relating it to : that pres 
is more usually the grandfather; and baal some matri- a nih ping Renee de ting the d 
lineal societies he is the wife’s brother. other internal states, and by esigna ing epender 


a patriarchal society wives and external behavioral context in which such ha that 


may participate less fully than sons; in a polygynous sentiment is generally experienced. W e know indefinite 


‘society the first wife may participate more fully — what is ‘meant by prestige when we remem- sooner or 


than later wives; and where primogeniture is prac- 
Ww ur- 
ticed, the eldest son may participate more fully | 2S ber how we feel in situations where wid 


his brothers. Sh deference to, imitate and realy 


what is considered a biological ‘relation-— accept suggestions of, other individuals, and a lacl 
& ship depends upon the kinship system utilized by the where s such behavior i is not motiv ated by love € @ status and y 

particular society. In the extreme case patemity gp the - pursuit of wealth or power. But the of the me 
_ may be considered an in-law rather than a biological — ’ : bly b ‘man- | placed at th 
relationship. See B. Malinowski, Sexual Life of _ sentiment itself need not invaria y me than those 


Savages in N orthwestern Melanesia, 1 London, 1929. ifested in such behavior; . and the behavior, American J 


by associates with whom, Moreover, any de 
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in turn, may in some cases be feigned, that - Simi arly, the nouveaux riches, ugh 


‘is to say, may y be exhibited in the 2 absence snubbed persistently, do sooner or later gain _ 


of the corresponding sentiment. in prestige status providing they retain their 
1 cand status on other Money. We have to do awe with one ‘Phase 


at uals behave towards other individuals. conversion. fre- 


a high economic status exists when one indi- quently “ converted” into power by direct or a 


1S is provided by ‘others with large indirect bribery, by purchasing p posts of com- 


vy and s services. At man ’s political status may ‘be of guards: or soldiers or | propa-_ 
es §} measured by the number of individuals who _ gandists Power, on the other hand, may be 
conform their behavior to his command, into wealth by direct ap- 


and the area of conduct which enslavement, » by levying 
will be obeyed. a tribute and taxes, and by securing strategic 1 


iT 
or prestige status is not identical economic positions shielded against the 


conversion of economic or “political status 
or possessed by learned or holy men whose eco- into prestige status possesses certain. special e7e 
: : ‘nomic and political status are both low. features which are worthy of attention. One ae 

Second, there have been many examples of technique frequently utilized is buying or 

dispossessed aristocracies, w vhich maintained forcibly appropriating 1 the > external manifesta- 
a a high prestige status for some time after _ tions of prestige (titles, badges, offices, etc.). o 
losing both their money and their power. Another and a more subtle method is buying» a 
ed ‘Third, there is the _ significant prejudice or forcibly winning a favorable 1 reduction i in 


al § economic and political status is suggested by of ‘competition (franchises, tariffs, o 
in the following o observations. First, in some other form o of monopolistic advantage) . 

societies. high prestige status i is sometimes 


against nouveaux arrivés, which results in social distance e through imposed intimacy 
he their being: accorded da | lower prestige status or familial alliances and thereby participat-_ 
sh than others of the same economic or political ing in the high | prestige status of others. a 
ve status who have inherited their possessions. It _would appear, moreover, that certain 
The millionaire who has just made his money psychological tendencies” facilitate prestige 
1s. does not rank as high in the “social élite” conversion in a more direct fashion. A — a 
m the somewhat less s wealthy millionaire who comparable perhaps to the 
aa ‘inherited the money from his great- -grand- “halo effect” which psychologists h have dis- i 
ge father. “The 400,” “the social registerites,” ” — covered in other sacs leads the u — 

ed J groups are not completely identical with the __®A dlassic treatment of one phase of the con- 


Version problem is found in Machiavelli’s penetrat- 
i richest or the most ‘powerful members of. a ing discussion, in The Prince, as to whether | ‘it is 


eel ibetter to have a large war chest with which mc 
ral § = On the other hand, there is n o denying soldiers may be hired, or more soldiers through 


to J that prestige status is to a very large degree whose services new resources may be captured. — 
Allport writes: “The halo effect appears 
dependent on the other. types. It is signifi- 
with monotonous uniformity in nearly all studies of 

| 4 J cant that the dispossessed aristocrat does not ratings, and its magnitude is often surprisingly great. — 
ow § indefinitely retain his prestige unless he is The judge seems intent on reporting his final opin- 
m-— ‘sooner or later able to win back his p power. ion of the strength, weakness, merit, or demeri Of 
personality as a whole, rather than on giving 
‘ly "discriminating a rating as possible for each separate 
Professor ‘Warner found in his field i inv estiga- characteristic, Wherever the variables have moral 
sates “tions a lack of exact correlation between economic connotation the halo effect is larger. . . . The il 
yve Status and what we should call prestige status. “Some _ effect is also large when any single vastabie is not — 
the # of the men,” he writes, “who were consistently _ easily observed in action or where it is ill- defined. - 

, Placed at the top of the social heap, had less money The halo has considerable theoretical signifi-_ 


Its existence is Positive that i in 


those at the bottom. W. Warner, 
American of Sociology, 46: 


STATUS, STATUS TYPES, AND STATUS INTERRELATIONS 
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prestige status to the to achieve a more exact conception of the 
or economic status displayed. Status is per- nature of social status. Existiag usage with — 


ceived by as reference to this term is almost anarchical. 
The terms “status,” “social status,” “soci 
economic status,” and ‘ ‘economic Status” 


4 

‘more or less interchangeably and 
in the without specific denotation. We, on our part, = 


audience have defined status as relative position in a 
‘ felt strongly that “there’ s such divinity doth © _ hierarchy and have distinguished carefully — 
a } king , that treason can but peep to between the three chief hierarchies and the 
corresponding three types of status. There 
remains the question whether the term “social 


troduced into the presence of a multimillion: is to be assigned a meaning 


aire ora ‘dictator, no matter how the wealth from > any of the special status types 

or power in question has been ac uired. A _ ciologists as well as laymen apparently fir find 
term which might v well be utili desig- occasions when they to refer to an un- 

nate this psychological aspect of status /con- ‘differentiated type of status which is not 

Version is “status displacement. specifically economic, or specifically political, 

Status Equilibration. As a a result of status but “social.’ 

‘wo 

every society,2? 2 there exists a real cept can be | given ‘meaning. “Social status” 
_ tendency for the different types of status to is the limiting term of the status equilibrat- 
% 

ach a common | level, ie. for "a man’ ’s posi- = ing process: it is the : status which would exist 
tion in the economic ‘hierarchy to match his if the equilibrating process were to be com- 
position in the Political hierarchy and for pleted and lifa perfect equilibrium status: 

the latter to accord with his position in in | the: structure were present. A first approximation | 

y 

to it would be obtained by taking an average 

__ of the separate economic, political, and pres- 

and a social a tige statuses the: individual or group in 

gree of correlation obtains between the dif- question. Closer approximations would 

ferent forms of status, an “equilibrium status achieved by introducing corrections based on | 


su osing that when lega customar or 


other _barriers seriously ‘hamper the equi- What has not been emphasized, however, is that the 
librating tendency, social tensions of revolu- — economic progress of the bourgeoisie would not in 
tionary magnitude may be generated. woe . itself have produced the ensuing tension, were it fot 
for the fact that there existed strong psychological 
- structure our impressions into a self-consistent Pe social forces working toward status equilibrium» 
_ ity.” Personality, @ Psychological Interpretation, which were continually blocked or repressed by in- 
New York, 1037, p. 447. For a description of the ‘ ‘stitutional barriers. Unless men expected power and 
halo effect see: E. L. Thorndike, “A Constant Error — prestige to accord with wealth, there would be no 
in Psychological Ratings,” Journal of Applied Psy- frustration involved in a disequilibrated status struc- 
chology, 1920, vol. 4, pp. 25-20. decomineiial ture. A recent example (and one not easily explained 
‘i *In a dynamic and mobile society status equi- _ by historical materialism) occurred in postwar Ger- 
“librium is always being disturbed since pronounced where the rapid impoverishment of large 
_ changes in status occur ordinarily in only one type _ classes who nevertheless maintained their former 
_ of status at first, and are only gradually “con- — political and prestige statuses (and, to the astonish- 
_ verted” into equivalent statuses in the other hhier-— ment of the Marxists, refused to become proletarian- 
_archies sized) _produced a highly disequilibrated status struc- 
J Bf _ “Thus the customary and legal barriers of the ture. The resulting revolutionary tensions were skil- 
~< ancien régime prevented the | prospering bourgeoisie fully directed by the Nazis against those groups 
: a from achieving a position in the political and pres- who could be portrayed as hampering status equill- 
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existing conversion tendencies and has ‘the highest prestige. In our 
weighted according to ‘their relative potency. — highly differentiated society, particularly in 

hile there are many situations in urban areas, the. high degree of dissociation 

an unsophisticated use of the term will be between economic, political, and prestige 
adequate, we would certainly favor the use hierarchies makes difficult the ready ascrip- om. 4 
of specific status categories wherever pos- tion of a single social status to any individ- 
- sible, and an avoidance of the term social ual, In the second place, it will be ‘desirable 

status unless the undifferentiated form is remember ‘that, while a ‘simple a average 

specifically meant. In bead latter case, two (of the three specific statuses) may yield an 

general considerations at least” should be approximation adequate for certain Purposes, 
borne in mind. In the first place, the concept a more exact estimate | will require a judg- 
be more easily and realistically applied Ment as to” the strength of the various cur- 
a social situation in which a high: degree rents of conversion, and the relative 

of status equilibrium | already « exists. It seems 

reasonable hypothesis ‘that the degree of and a "given period. In. fact, ‘the sug- 
status equilibrium varies” directly with the gest that economic status has been the = 
_ simplicity of the social structure. Thus in the © nating element ir in our own recent history — 
societies of preliterates there is a good prob- . 

ability. that the political chief is the e richest _ political status at this time. 
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“SAY that: the contours of all be without overconceptualiza- 
tion. Nor is it the purpose to list all types of : 


groups can be mapped is not to say pattern 

that ‘geography or locality is the pre- locality groups to be found between the few Et have | 

: dominant conditioning factor in determining remaining pureblood Indian isolated groups J against 

_ groupings nor to say that the frequency i « in the extreme north and south to the great J ing est 
a which individuals traverse > physical ‘distance metropolitan’ city of Buenos Aires. It is the ganizat 
. in contacting other ‘individuals is a measure purpose rather to use a minimum of concep- the ide 
of the most Significant group relations. is tual framework by means of which to sys- almost 
to say that the establishment of tematically report observations made in the family- 
the geographic contours of groups is one of during year ’s study there. The Jater 
easiest starting points from which to types groupings which “constitute that progran 
begin a systematic. description and analysis framework are: ‘The: _ neighborhood, “made t te 
of the more dynamic factors ! in group | forma- _ which is identified by its lowest common — The soc 


Argentina furnish cues to the history of set- next above the neighborhood, often an open 
tion, to certain dominating ec economic and ~ some place between a visiting neighborhood § Four 
_ where group life beyond the family is almost Early settlements i n Argentina were not pa" ie 
 hesive groups which are easily identifiable camps ‘intermediate between the mother fairly ho 
ities or even neighborhoods, to an even — . ‘but were mainly single men. Each new set- TH 


tion and group life. ‘Locality grouping in denominator—family visiting (2 ya unit” 
4 tlement, to ethnic composition of the popula- — country pattern of association “which fas discussic 
geographic facts, and to | institutional and a trade centered | community ; and (3). ‘them ty; 
velopment, even though there are many areas» a trade centered community. “analysis, 
“ig nonexistent. | Locality groups range all the colonies of ethnic groups seeking homes on ‘of the } 
way from geographically isolated highly c co- the land, They v were little other than squatter ‘subtype 
as communities to others which are geograph- ~ country and some -sought- for Eldorado. ‘ The ity grour 
ically isolated but are hardly either com- immigrants did not come in family | groups 
greater number that clearly are only neigh- ‘tlement formed by using the indigenous The vi 
faa but which are so transient that to Indian groups and gradually realigning the § of Arger 
_ discuss them has little value other than to | groupings “into. semi- agricultural communi- Estancia: 
show: why they are so ephemeral. For ev ery ties. This was hastened by the rapid mixing § that diffe 


highly cohesive community, such as exists of | the two racial groups. This practice de- from the 
on the small oases of the Sierras, there are layed the marked influence of the ‘introduc- from the 


hundreds: ‘of nebulous or ephemeral neigh- tion of European ethnic groups — for “three ‘United § 
_ borhoods i in the great level pampa where no” centuries. . Today, well over 90 percent of ‘structure 
barriers, except phy: sical distance Argentina’s population has the major portion 
itself, impede transportation and ‘communica- ¢ of its ancestral stock in persons who came 


tin to the country after 1850, less than 10 per 
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typic 
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freater 
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cent in ancestors who — the —_ 


this paper such a classification ological research, therefore, he fir. 
pape polog , offe Th 
chief explanation of the nation’s s present pop- of 50,000 
__* Presented to the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting ulation characteristics and social structure. J a many 


of the American Sociological Society, New York, 


‘- That this is not entirely t true is due to 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. sheep an 
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RURAL LOC: ALITY GROUPS IN ARGENTINA | 163 
whelming portion of the good land, al- sold” 12 sheep, 3,151 cattle and 

lotted before ‘the ‘great tide of immigrants 2,500,000 Pounds of wool. gross sales 
arrived. It was not allotted in family-size 

“farm units but in great holdings running $300, ,000), The Permanent 

into thousands, sometimes hundreds of thou- working population | on the estancia is 72 

“sands, of acres. . Immigration sharply ‘condi- persons, including everyone | from the admin- 
tioned locality group patterns but even those istrador or 1 mayordomo to. the 15-year- 
“patterns developed during the last 90 years peon who acts as mailboy. 
have been compelled to make headway Only 13 of this working force are are marie 
against the » once almost universally prevail- men who live in family residences. The re- 
ing estancia pattern of farm and land or-— “maining 59 live in barracks. Sock 
agen se Over against this historic fact is cluster of settlement i is at the estancia head- 

30 employees 


almost universal drive in 1 Argentina for the the: wifes and children of married men—a 


-family- -sized, ‘owner- -operated farm. . In the total of about 45 persons. This is not, how- 
later governmental and private colonization ever, a socially homogeneous ‘group. The 
programs systematic attempts mayordomo, his assistant, their small families 
made to convert this ideology into practice. and the bookkeeper constitute the top dal >. 
The social process of transition from so some segment. . The second social segment consists _ 
types of locality groupings to others must = the specialists a and their families—gar- 
therefore, also be given consideration in this deners, chauffeur, carpenter, _ blacksmith, — 
discussion. storekeeper, etc., a total of about 12 laborers 
Four geographic laboratories, three and 6 or 8 wives and children. The third 


them | ty -of- farming areas, are selected for segment consists of the: Peons, 


well over three-fourthe the rural have their own kitchen and mess hall 
Nal. 
of the Nation. Each includes two or more There < four other locations each with 
“subtype farming areas but the subtypes | are its small cluster of persons, an average of 
fairly homogeneous i in terms of human local- _ employees, and ‘woman and 4 children—a _ i 
ity grouy total of 12 per group. These are the head- 

_ THE LIVESTOCK——-ESTANCIA AREA signed geographic sections of the estancia). 


vast majority o of the cattle: and sheep Each lives in a family 

of Argentina are produced on estancias. with his \ wife and children. The other 6 em- 
Estancias are farm and land organizations ployees of the group are 5 peons and their 
that differ from our southern plantations io cook who live in an adjacent | barracks. Le . 


from the | haciendas ¢ of Chile; they differ ell 


“dific typical samples, one a cattle, the other its associations are definitely patterned. In 


can be | by two spe- it. is larger than a family and 
a a sheep estancia. . The social structures of 74 each group, especially in the —e 


greater extensiveness “consequently 4 neighboring. The total estancia popula-— 
greater distances between social units on tion constitutes a community only in the 
sheep than on cattle estancias. sense that the he adquarters of the nearest 
The fir first - example is of a cattle e estancia _estancia is 8 miles and the nearest town over 

of 50, 000 acres which also produces sheep, _ 20 miles away; because all persons on the” 

4 many of them do. In March 1943. ‘this estancia are under the direct supervision of 
estancia had on 13, $44 cattle, 17, 711 mayordomo, all depend on the es- 
‘Sheep and about sc 500 horses. During: the 8 ~ tancia commissary for their food and = 
‘months ‘from liad 1942, , to March 1, = = their clothes. The groupings are in no 
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these 


“ness or “for “community gor action, but widely i in the United States. They: ‘me Carl 

only for. ‘convenience in terms of work ad- business organizations whose human ¢ group. corp 

| & ministration. The s school, the church, and to ings are formed and maintained for definite into 
a considerable extent ‘the town trade center, administrative purposes. In Patagonia where and 
: _ not, however, a part of estancia — _ some Sheep estancias are a million or more peral 


size they are literally complete immi 
The owners of this estancia also own munities of a peculiar type. ‘the cattle 
preci 
"great 
_ into 


-« others, only one one of which i is | in this geographic — A breeding area, W here many estancias are as 
area. Some members of the ownership group small as 10 000 acres and interspersed with | 
ge -5 brothers and sisters—spend a few days’ E-werved owner or tenant operated farms, the 


vacation each the ¢ estancia, but physical grouping on 1 the estancias are about 


‘live in the city of Buenos Aires and borhood, ‘community “and institutional life 
ticipate only slightly. in even the business is to a considerable extent oriented to centers J in th 
management of the estancia. This they leave other than the estancias. flow 
to the mayordomo who has operated the and 
place for 38 years and who constitutes the A It hac 
& ‘chief link between the estancia cereal belt was carved out at he dition 
side. world? stock belt after 1850 under the impact of a stituti 

‘The sheep est other 


ncia chosen as a ty pical great tide of European immigrants more 
sample contains 408, 000 oo acres and has four millio n of whom flowed into the 
149,000 sheep and 4,800 cattle. It has an - country between 1850 and 1914. Its center is 


average working f force of about 112 persons southern Santa Fe Province just ‘north of ta, Se 
= and is organized very much like the cattle the estancia country, At the time this new Way t 


estancia just described, The distribution of type of agriculture and new form of land 1 
its total resident population, about 200 per’ occupancy began this area was in the near 134,0¢ 


‘sons, is in small groups — located about 15 edge | of the economic margin of the cattle 1870-7 
miles distant from each other. The head- belt. Estancia ot organization: at that time was, 100 ct 


cluster has a population of about however, by no means as thoroughly institu- -Provin 
4 
25 and no ane of the 4 small clusters has — tionalized as it is —. Nevertheless, the new cr 


“five 25 each living by groups had against the culture 
itself in an isolated spot, but whose home jd frontier estancia patterns. A ‘description soon a 


is the headquarters of one or. more sheep of this process is, therefore, essential to an E real pr 
_ herders who, however, spend practically all _ understanding of present 1 locality groups | in @ turn t 
their time with the on the open area. | 
‘Fange. The headquarters of ‘nearest cereal belt was as systematically set 
CO 


the to the “nearest ‘town is about the United States homestead system. 


75 miles. Because of its isolation this estan- ‘Specified and clearly delineated areas of land, colonist 

cia is almost a small society in and of f itself. often estancias, were laid out into individual _ had be 

- Otherwise the same generalizations concern- farms and offered for settlement. Organized farming 

ing neighborhood, community, trade center ‘Tecruiting of definite European nationality t own 

and institutional life apply to it as to the groups was carried on and accomplished. The - areas I 


“eaitle estancia described above. Swiss colony at t Esperanza (1856) ; two other 
do fit i into of the Swiss colonies . at San Gerénimo (1858) and 


‘San Carlos (1859) and the adding of Italian Owne 
The « for all informa- colonists at at San. Carlos constitute the begin- wl 


tion used in this paper is personal observations made : 
ms 
by the writer from March 1942 to 1943 and ning, ‘the roo roots, and the social p 


i 
| 
4 
‘4 
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‘these early patterns—small farms at San culture and the family-sized, owner- 
Carlos, the enlargement of holdings by in- operated farm pattern, adapted t themselves 
“corporation of reserved intervening ‘tracts to cereal culture through the estancieras 
into established | farms at Gerénimo, a retaining ownership of the land and renting 
and both farm and town patterns at Es- it to tenants in family- sized ‘operating units. © 

peranza. But the great influx of unrecruited The agricultural census of 19 or. reported 


immigrants and the rapid addition of colo-— Be 6 ‘percent of all farmers i in the cereal belt “” 
ttle nization projects, , Many of them with less as tenants. The ‘most prevalent tenant cone ris ” 
precisely specified patterns of land joccupancy tract runs for only five years and while this 
vith and social arrangements, soon threw the period may be increased by contract 


: great colonization and settlement movement _ some areas, in others this is not the prac- 
out into a process of trial and error in com- because cereal farming is used 


ch- munity building. = for the purpose of renovating 
life The kind of social structure first developed tenants must move at the end of their 


i 


ters in the area was a direct result of the heavy contract period. Te 


of immigrants, schemes of colonization, there has. been anything < ap- 


and the development of cereal crop farming. proaching a time pattern of community or 
gilt had ‘to adapt ‘itself to physiographic | con- locality group evolution in the different 


‘ve J ditions on the one hand and established in- tions of the Argentine cereal belt has de- 
fa - stitutional patterns of cattle culture on the pended upon the relative play of the factors — 
| oo hand, The tide of immigrants increased — _ which I have briefly described. In the heart of 
the $0 rapidly | that early patterns of settlement — Be. - the belt, that part settled by definite colonies 


i=) 


ris | and farm operation, established at Esperan- and well established before the tenant sys- 

of San Gerénimo, and San Carlos, gave tem of operation developed, a diversity of 4 
Way to trial, error, and success adaptations. on individual { farms, estab- a 
and This tide ‘of immigration, by decades, was lished neighborhoods, even open- en-country- 


ear 134, 000 in the decade 1860- -69; 265,000 farm communities, and a number of farmers’ 
ttle 70-79; 793,000 in 1880-89. More than 

vas, | 100 colonies were established in Santa Fe constitute the scene. There is a well-organ-_ 
itu @ P Province a alone ‘during this period,” and the _ ized network of roads, most of them paved, 
the crops of corn and wheat had established between the larger trade centers. Local co- 
cial themselv: es as major factors in Argentine agri-- operative cheese factories, a large co-opera-_ 
the culture. Land gained rapidly in value as _tive butter factory, and a number of 


jon {soon as settlement was well started and country ‘community r recreation halls have 


an “real production offered higher economic re- been built and are well supported by farm 

; in turn than cattle production families. In c contrast to the livestock areas, 

grassland. -Estancieros, therefore, began to farmers and whole farm families in this area 


= 


set- convert their lands | into crop farms with ten- frequently go to the larger trade centers and | 


: of ant operators rather than dividing them into te read both locally published a and Buenos Aires 


em. farms and offering them for sale to a daily papers. At Esperanza, San Gerénimo > 
ind, colonists. Furthermore, earlier colonists s who and ‘San Carlos the original ethnic groupings 
ual had become somewhat prosperous in wheat ue have been considerably diluted by infiltra- 
zed farming g preferred to to rent large acreages than tion other settlers of different ethnic 
to own ‘small acreages. For these two reasons stock—chiefly ‘Ttalian—but family- -sized, 
areas later added to the cereal belt no owner- operated farms still prevail: as the 
followed early colony patterns. Few immi- dominant pattern and practically all farm 
grants arriving: after” 1905 became farm families participa te in the group patterns 
‘owners. . Cattle and the estancia pat- just described. 
— those areas s converted f from cattle cul- es 
= to cereal « culture ata ater date, after 
York, 1926. proaching the ‘present f form n of estancia 
stanci 
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SOCIOLOGI 


geographic parts of its cerea al 
occupancy does not differ greatly from belt and between its cereal and cattle belts 
that in the old colony belt, but the estancia cultural, i.e., products of the historic. de- 
of ownership is retained | and the ten- velopment ai and. “current functioning of 
ants’ periods | of occupancy are so short and nomic arrangements. None of the nation- 
insecure as to cause a great difference in the _alities within the area today forms cliques, “ 
functioning of locality groups. The operat- Dy none retains ‘its old folk culture, either lan- _ 
ing units are family- sized and each farm guage, “dress, games, , objects or art, or. 
family lives on its own isolated u unit, even songs. Agronomic adaptations i in the area 
owns the house i in which it lives and every- have converted immigrants who, i in their na- | 


thing it uses except the land which it tive countries, were small: 


t 


villag 
hood- 


cases sure ‘that i its occupancy scale wheat, corn and flax growers. The uni- ple of 
is limited to a five-year period. In such areas formity ‘of these. adjustments and the flat reside 
there are no community halls, few local co- | "evenness of the pampa have, as it ‘were, OD oof th 
operatives, and even few local churches. Be- flattened out the social life of the farm pé 
cause the local schools are provided by | the people who live “upon ‘it. That this is not = 
provincial or federal ‘government, school op- universally the case is amply illustrated by 
eration requires little co-operation and no home- owned and operated farms, good roads, plaza, 
direction on the part of the local communi- good social institutions and well-organized Snare 


ties. Families i in these areas visit to. some community life in ‘those areas. “where” the | 


extent: with families, some- | and ownership of the land i is 


sometimes visit with relatives \ who live "part of the cattle 
| a 
at not too great a a distance. Local neighbor- 


oasis 1 


AND SUGAR ‘CANE BELTS | 


munities, even trade center communities, “sugar that call: Cordol 
- not exist | in any y sociological s sense, Except — practice intensive farming on small operating — lt has 
for rare occasions only men heads of families units; all are represented by farmers the 
who carry on necessary marketing functions, — “majority” of whom are owners; all have a . wine p 
‘and unmarried adult males, who sometimes dense farm population; all require a or indi 

go to towns on week- -ends, frequent ‘local large amount of extra: seasonal labor during the 

trade centers, Even these latter much more> harvest. ‘Each depends on a common supply rom it 
frequently assemble at country stores, on of irrigation water. All three were dev veloped | 

country roads or in some grove or open pas-— by immigrant populations but in very y differ- 
for visiting, horse racing, horse break- - ent ways. ore. 
ing, etc., than they do at the larger trade The Rio Negro fruit belt is a a development mately 
centers. last 20 years, s, chiefly by Spanish | and these f 
The pampa, in which almost the whole Italians ‘but including a number of other an exp 

cereal belt is located, is an almost perfectly nationalities, none of them with an advanced 


barriers to channels of communication and been producing grapes for well over 150 
few topographic contours which condition — years but became a highly specialized grape 
patterns of settlement. Large portions of it _ and wine area only about 60 years ago. ‘Both y 
are climatically the new and old farmers were predominantly 
suited to either cereal or gra: grass ‘culture > or Spanish with a background « of grape culture. 2 
_ for diversified farming. The almost ee | ‘The Tucuman area has produced sugar cane 
ie iat of the differences between the for a century but had | a A great expansion ll r! 


unbroken plain with | few geographic ‘fruit culture. . Mendoza 
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RURAL , LOCALITY GROUPS IN INA 


“from C riollo stock with “mixtures of 
“Indian blood. All of these facts are impor- 
tant in explaining the great differences a 
re between these three a areas, though prob- _ community centers. The villages of the area os 


not so important as ‘the difference nc not so definitely focus on Neuquen, the 


almost managerial. Neighborhood ‘entiti 


the economic organizations s and arrange-— largest town of the area, because each local 
- ments which prevail in the separate areas. cr: --village is more or less self-sufficient, i.e., not — 
ae In the heart of the Mendoza i vineyard belt, dependent on central processing plants as : 
the city of Mendoza, with a population the case with the wine factories at 
500,000, is the focal point o of a group of local A ‘Both the thinning and harvest season 1 require tei 
villages and these villages are the neighbor- considerable e extra seasonal labor, much of 
hood- -community centers of all the farm peo- which i is recruited from outside the com-— 
of the area. Practically every farm family ‘munity but, for the most part, housed and 
t - pesident lives within walking distance of one fed in the individual employers’ homes, Im- 
in .% these village centers and can walk to it~ _ provements: of roads, schools, and | trade cen- 


- on paved | roads. Each village i is a school, ter facilities are taking y place so rapidly at 

church, recreation: and trade” center. “Each the present time as to give the appearance 
“competes with all others i in the beauty ¢ of its an almost completely new “community. 
plaza, ‘in athletics, and for r the election of its Immigrant farmers are just now completing 

1 | candidate as queen of the annual grape | final payments on their farms and d quite wu uni- Sq 

_tival. The grape festival i is an areal, a ‘greater ersally direct their conversations more to 

. - Mendoza enterprise, and a national event in _ this fact and to the new or planned homes aed 

which everyone from wine factory and recently acquired radios than they do 

to grape pickers. participates, In both of the to neighborhood or community topics. 


dast t years the queen of the festival has social structure and community life 
~ been a grape picker, and in 1943 so were a all at Tucuman differs far more from that at 
her attendants. Mendoza than from that in the Rio Negro 
Mendoza is the heart of a large irrigated ‘Valley. ‘The f farm operating units, 
oasis that is separated by 490 miles from tenant or owner in Tucuman, are relatively 
Cordoba, the next closest population center. Es small; 81.4 percent of all s sugar cane farms 
It has a a relatively homogeneous population. acres or less in size. More than 
Almost its whole life is oriented to grape -and — 16.6 percent of all sugar cane is, howeve er, 
_wine production which is integrated directly — produced. on n plantations | of 3,000 acres or 
or indirectly by the wine factories at the top re larger, most of which are operated by share- oa 
of the economic pyramid. It provides largely croppers. The human organization for con-— 
from its own farm, village ai and urban families af ducting sugar cane production is is s conditioned 


2, 


| 


of both sexes and all ages work dae the y duced on farms of 250 acres or ‘larger, few 

- harvest i in large g gangs and thus become inti- | of which are family owned and operated. 

Mately acquainted with one another. All a _ All sugar cane grown in the area, whether 
these facts are undoubtedly as important toon plantations or owner-operated 


an explanation. of the functioning as to an purchased by the « operators of factories 
_ explanation of structure of locality groups in a each of whom is also the operator of at least 
this area. one large plantation. ’ The majority of the 
In the Rio Negro fruit area there are no no small” producers receive their pr production 
processing plants except packing and ship- credit | from the factories and | are paid ‘upon — 
Bing sheds, but these are largely co-opera- — ‘the: factories’ analysis o of the sugar content 
tive. The ‘chief _overhea ad directive comes | of their cane. Thus the sugar cane area is as 
from the Southern Railroads Experiment © _ definitely oriented to the factory process at = 
_ Station and extension center which exercises the top as is the grape area to the wine face 
Its chief service is sup- tory at the sugar factory owners 
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ercent of ‘the cane they | process than do the tlement. as a line village or other self 


wineries of the g grapes they process. community group. 


of seasonal labor 
“harvest is ‘recruited almost ‘from of which ‘there in the “4 


outside the Tucuman area, chiefly from the Tucuman, These | towns, unlike those in 


low income, almost poverty stricken, areas fruit and vineyard oasis areas, are not social 
Santiago del to the e east and /Cata- centers for farm people. T hey serve as social 
| and tr. ade centers for the industrially em- 
ployed sugar workers but not for the sugar — 
west. ‘Tt ‘is highly probable ‘thet the cane field workers, who more often patronize 
"great difference in treatment accorded by _the plantation commissaries or the crossroads 
Operators to factory and field workers is — stores and who live largely without the serv- 
partly due to the fact that the majority i ices of other institutional facilities. 
field workers during harvest are these 
"strangers" from other areas. of the COLONIZATION SETTLEMENTS 
sugar mill villages housing the factory work- The Argentine laboratory for rural com- 
> are almost model communities with mod- . ‘munity study includes two other segments. 7 
ern homes, community center buildings, pub- of sufficient magnitude to justify considera- 
lic bathhouses, recreation grounds, libraries, thon: : one, the new colonization areas in the 


. moving Picture houses and even churches, federal territories of Chaco and Misiones, q 


and, the other, the planned communities of 


a owners live in slum have no social colonization ag agencies other than the feder 

institutions or facilities if government. The first are products largely 
in no-man’s land so. far unregulated settlement and the latter of 


s carefully ‘planned and directed settlement. 


nd community life is con- 
both: cases, even in the Jewish colonies | 


Different types of groupings prevail among "where there is a high degree of of communal 
7 year ‘round field laborers, the patterns vary-_ activities, the pattern of settlement is at 


with and being dictated by arrange: of individual isolated farmsteads. In the 


ly in 
theles 
churc 
lies it 
Toad | 
Th 
tende 


= the plantations are e divided into op- 1920, the settlers are mo stly north or ool 
erating areas managed by may ordomos, the - European immigrants. In the most - outstand-— 
ee families under each mayordomo- ing privately promoted colonies they are 
living in a small pueblo or ‘court type of and Germans. In the government sponsored 
village. ‘In a far greater number of cases, colonies they are native- born Argentines or 
_ however, the plantations are divided into persons who have declared their intention of 7 
operated units, the owner providing becoming: naturalized citi citizens. ‘All the gov- 


ow 


from 6 to 10 working men ’s small on io sponsored new communities all 
3 clustered near the larger house provided for been established since 1937. ek 
tenant sant operator | families. In other cases W work- . In the two new colony areas, Chaco—the 


cotton belt—and Misiones—the yerba belt— 


a 


“owners, “tenants, -foremen. squatters have settled i in open spaces between folk t 

These scattered homes, together with: those streams, bay ous. and heavily forested areas. habits 
F arm residences are often not within sight 


‘make ‘the general pattern of settlement the of each other and neighbors are sometimes 

as that found in nearly all other areas miles distant from each other. many 

of Argentina, individual, isolated resi- localities _members of various ‘nationality. 

dence. The density “of the have ten 

: _ homes: to be relativ rely near each other ale spaces and thus to form ethnic or oo al 
o sens 


se does the fact constitute the set- ‘group: neighborhoods. I Recently the a. i 
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government has been to “regu- clei, and trade influence is 
settlement thus bring some order obvoius in the character of town stores and 
elements in this in streams of teams ‘Moving toward 
t carefully towns during harvesting seasons, Federal 
~ bounding the operating units by | decreasing direction of settlement and the enforcement 
the size of ‘some | and enlarging others, (2) of | minimum ‘standards for both improve 
requiring ga minimum of specif fied improve- ments and farming practices operate to de 
ments, (3) clearing up titles, and (4) stop-— velop a degree of consciousness of grouy 
ping irregular squatting by ‘directing new ‘problems and group standards. 
sett lers to assigned locations. In at least In both private and government sponsor 
places, one partially settled, the other settlement or resettlement projects the size 
totally unoccupied, the government is plan- and layout of farms and the location of 


ning complete communities. community buildings was determined before 


In these areas it is possible to > observe "settlement began. In all of these | projects 
locality group formation and integration at t maximum of individual family i initiative and 
% alls stages of development. Some of the phe- — freedom and a minimum of overhead dire 
| nomena observed are as ‘All nation. tion is exercised. On all go 


language, all a are the same central settler ‘elected community “council or. board 
trade areas, in the Chaco all are growing» which works with the project manager on 
cotton and men them marketing it such "enterprises as communit) "buildings, 4 
government-sponsored co-operatives, community social "programs, co-operative 
also ) all of them are served and toa con- _ Marketing, and even on financial and other 

siderable extent directed by the experiment ‘management problems of individual settlers. 

tations and extension agents of the Federal In relationships the colony -elected_ 

ae ‘otton Board. In Misiones the individual board is overwhelmingly dominant, its opin- A 
settlers representing 26 nationalities are high- ion and judgment literally never disregarded - 
sly in individualistic | and self-sufficient. Never- by the management. This one fact, above all _ 
theless, they building ‘country others, probably accounts for the rapid de- 

their children are attending com- velopment of community cohesion a and con- 

and all” families are using a sciousness which. have developed ‘these 


schools; 
apidly growing: trade center which communities during their remarkably. short 


Ties inland miles from the nearest rail- period of 
Some of the Jewish colonies have been 


‘road or river port. 


most pronounced nationality group in existence for 40 years and, 


‘families in the area standing ideologies about operatives, and 
mingle little with other nationalities, and 
in the Chaco the Czechs always gather in the into” highly cohesive communities, even 
center at a certain section of town and though located in the midst of 
a consider themselv es the elite in the com- pletely surrounded by other settlers 1 who have 
munity. Here and there in both areas one practically no community life. on aie” 
and hears of the survival of old foreign The ‘German-] Polish community at Eldo- 
folk traits—clothes, social fetes, and food rado, i in n Misiones, is almost completely iso- 
In one neighborhood a Montenegrin lated from all other population centers 
group has built a _community building, in the fact that it is located far up the Parana 
parlor « of which hang photographs of old. River can be reached only river 
country heroes boats with infrequent and sometimes irregu- 
‘The two most universally integrating, or _ lar schedules. It is a complete trade ‘centered 


: at least ‘most definitely focusing, locality | community with a a complete gamut | of com- 
_ factors are the well- attended common schools — i munity | institutions and service agencies— 


which | already constitute 1 neighborhood 1 nu- schools, churches, stores, bank and picture — 
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shows. Within i it are a sumber of outside the localities. 
identifiable neighborhoods one of which (4) In occupational patterned areas 

the village of Eldorado. Others are focused -_ settlement has a fairly long history, and 
-country churches, neighborhood where family-sized farm ownership prev ails, 
schools, visiting and mutual aid patterns, n might be called normal locality group 
some e of w hich are stil highly conditioned by _ patterns universally have « developed. ' These 
Patterns are being dev eloped | in 


organization and behavior in all these areas In areas either of 


. would need to be presented, and many more _ graphic isolation, as in the cases of the desert C form | 
4 precise observations need to be made in é oasis settlements and the Eldorado : settle- — a larg 
order to warrant the presentation of a set ment in Misiones, or because of overhead 
of refined sociological generalizations on the guidance ar and sometimes mildly regulating _ whipp 


characteristics of locality groupings in Ar factors, as in the Jewish colonies and the “are tel 
gentine rural life. Because the observations government sponsored colonies, locality tin 


cover a fairly large and quite diverse list of = formation i is hastened and group func- —  whippi 
: situations | ‘the writer should, however, sub- tioning is developed on a high level. In these - punish 
hi imself to the task of presenting some cases the neighborhood patterns are. ‘general- lowing 

broad generalizations. ‘Those generalizations not pronounced and the community pat their 


terns tend to dominate. On those larger oases, 


The vast majority of tural people in | where population numbers are large and 


Argentina’ live in areas where re natural - population density is great, all three locality the 
graphic factors do not contition the groups of neighborhood, local community, Decemb 
formation or functioning of rural groupings. a and urban centers exist and function as com- - For 
The chief explanation of what is observed  plements each to the 

e 
concerning the existence of various types should, of course, be recognized that Wh 

‘sf groups and their v: various modes of function physical channels” and vehicles of transpor- beating 

ing is, therefore, to be found to some extent tation and communication influence locality — — *By 

in the history | of their development but pri- 3 group structure and functioning. In most » 1025 
marily in the day-by-day occupational re- areas of Argentina their re relatively retarded punish 

3 quirements ar and economic arrangements u under state of development i is a considerable fa factor f Vol. 34 
and within which individuals and families in explaining community behavior. The rela- cou 

w ork andliv. === tive nonexistence of local-town-open-country “cases of 
(2) The most influential _ occupational relations is another conditioning and result- law pass 

factor is type of farm n production, which ing factor. The relative absence of contacts 
Argentina is generally highly specialized ‘working arrangements between urban rime 
y as to exclude diversity and force uniformity. centered and urban dominated agencies and acter pri 
‘The most influential economic arrangement factors such as government , churches, uni- crimes 
factor i is tenure and resultant tenure classes— versities and the public press, and local rural 
: owner, manager, renter, laborer. Even within life is the rule and not the exception in § “imprison 
certain type farming areas this class of eco- _ Argentina. ‘These are important chiefly be- except w 
nomic arrangements presents the chief ex- _ cause of their relative absence of functioning — _ be impos 
planation of the forms and ee of hale _ in rural areas. They operate in organizational = De 
locality groups. patterns which largely disregard and some- 
(3) In few places do the m major r social in- _ times violate normal locality ‘group patterns. ; restitutio: 
titutions of schools, churches and local gov- _ To mention these relatively negative fi facts ‘ment for 
ernment serve group stimulating and is important; to elaborate upon them would "Acco 
integrating agencies because they are estab- = serve to the dominance of the 
“lished and “almost wholly maintained by UL 


hierarchies whose 


4 
bs represent a great number of different 
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L PUNISH- 
“MENT UPON, PRISONERS WHO HAVE | BEEN 


University of Delaware 


the forty- Poisoning with intent to murder, 
states, thas te pre- ashes; 
scribe “corporal punishment, in ‘the 2. Maiming by lying in wait, 30 lashes; 
form of public whippings, as a penalty for aot less “han 
large number of crimes,? and today in 


each: of her three counties: there stands first offense, not ‘more ‘than 4o 


whipping post as a warning to. those subsequent offense, 40 lashes; 
_are tempted to violate the law. At the pres- Ae: 6. Assault with intent to rob, , hot more than 


time, Delaware’s laws provide that public 

whippings may be inflicted® as a part of the Burning. or office whe 

punishment* for male prisoners® for the fol- public records are e kept, 60 

lowing twenty-four crimes, here listed 

their prescribed school, not. more than 20 o 

| Burglary with explosives at night, person 

building, not less than 20 nor more 

* Presented ‘to the Thirty- eighth Annual ‘Meeting 40 lashes; -14 


of the American Sociological Society, New York, no 
1 
For the failure of the penal reform movement than 25 lashes; "38 


al elaware, see the author's The ‘Penitentiary Breaking entering a at 


Movement in Delaware, 1776-1829.” ate h h 
_ ? Whipping is authorized in Maryland for wife. es. intent to commit a crime other t - 


but is rarely used. murder, rape, or arson of the first degree, 


_ * By the provisions of an act approved on April hone. not less than twenty nor more than . 40 
1025, the sentencing of a prisoner to corporal 
punishment was placed entirely within the ‘discre- Other forms of breaking and entering 


te fr 


= 


tionary powers of the court. (Laws Delaware, with” to commit a crime, 20° 
Vol. 34, p. §04. ) Before this law was enacted, 

court could exercise discretionary powers 
cases of wile: beating, and assault to rob, and, by ie 


law ps assed on February 15, 1883 (Laws of Delaware, — 
Vol. Me p. 527), in cases of larceny where the 4. Bringing a stolen horse, ass or r mule leno 


"prisoner ‘was of “tender years,” the State, and selling or attempting to sell 


or charged with 
qtime for the first time, and had been of good char- 20 


acter prior to his offense, and in cases where other ee Knowingly ~ ing, receiving, or conceal- 


crimes were involved when the jury 
In addition to the possible penalty of 
imprisonment is made mandatory for all these crimes ar 
“except wife- beating, for which offense a fine may 
be imposed instead of a sentence to imprisonment. ; 
Since Delaware does not have an indeterminate Ibid. 
sentence law, the court in ‘each case must sentence Thid., 
prisoner to a definite prison term. A fine 
 ‘Testitution, also, is prescribed as part of the p 
ment for almost all of these crimes. 
According to a law passed on February 26,1889,  *Ibid., Vol. 42, “pp. 318, 319. 
woman convicted of any crime in Delaware isto Tbid., Vol. 42, pp. 318; 310. 
the penalty of whipping inflicted her 
aws o Delaware, 18, 8). 
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sentences _imposed upon a that 
‘the total lashes to be inflicted will not ex- 


Embezzlement by carrier or porter, mot Although ‘during recent years some ‘impor- 


ing a_ stolen horse, or mule, 


_ more than 20 lashes; tant moves have been made toward curbing — ih 
18. Embezzlement by "cashier servant or 
the use of the post in Delaware,** there cer- jabor 
clerk, not more than 20 lashes tainly has be lefinite t 4 labo 
of funds, not more than 10 lashes; duce the number of different kinds of crimes a - sidere 
Counterfeiting, 39 lashes; _ for which lashes: may be inflicted. In fact, post | 
Wilfully and feloniously ‘showing: false since 1900, seven offenses have been added = 
lights to cause a vessel to be wrecked, to those for which the state’s laws prescribe had b 
39 lashes; the possible penalty of whipping.’ 35 might 
22. ‘Unlaw fully chetructing railway tracks During the period 1900 to 1942 inclusive, whipy 
al as to make them unsafe, 20 lashes;??_ ~ me er 7300 prisoners were convicted of see prisor 
in Delaware for which they might have b been Wh 
whipped in accordance with the provisions D 
Tampering, altering or destroying of the st te 11 H elav 
tive: ‘bills or acts, not less than 10 nor tate’s crimina the the a 
30 20 1604, or about 22% of this total were co 
Th The criminal code requires Of those le Coun 79% | 
5 
that the punishment of whipping shall be 
inflicted publicly by strokes well laid on the Ibid, “ Howe: 


bare back.*° In New Castle County it is ad- : Evidence of this is to be found in the act tof _ of the 


ministered by the warden of the New Castle April 7, 1925 (Laws of Delaware, Vol. 34, p. $04), “that t 
- 4 County W. orkhouse, or by on one e of his sub- % which made the inflicting of whipping i in every case — q to be 


ordinates in . Kent County, 31 by the sheriff dependent upon the discretion of the court, and in “those 
his de ut iy or by a constable; om Sussex _ the act of February 14, 1941 (Laws of Delaware, — by th 
or his aeputy, 43, pp. 1008-1011), which removed petty a 


7 County, by the warden of the county jail.** ie ceny from the list of crimes punishable with whip- tween 


she 

These crimes, together with the dates when whippes 

Ibid. 4 the penalty of whipping was added, follow: (1) Castle ( 


* Tbid., 1054, 1055. By a law enacted on  wife-beating, February 22, 1901 (Laws of Delaware, 


‘February larceny was divided into grand ‘Vol. 22, p. 403), (2) perjury and subornation of the peri 
- larceny (the theft of goods valued at $25.00 or up-__— perjury, April 7, 1903 (Laws of Delaware, Vol. 22, #  convicte 
wards) and petty larceny, and the latter was no p. 980; Vol. 23, p. 458), (3) burglary with explo- a percent 
4G longer to be punishable with whipping (Laws ot sives, person in the building, April 3, ro0os (Laws entering 
Delaware, Vol. 43: PP. 1008-1011). of Delaware, ‘Vol. 23, p. 450), (4) burglary with Regroes, 
Tbid., p. 1056. explosives, no person in the building, April 3, 1905 to 35 
Ibid, 4 4 (Laws of Delaware, Vol. 23, p. 450), (5) assualt percent 
Ibid. i. with intent to rob, February 16, 1921 (Laws of 
*Tbid., p. Del Vol. . 660, 661), (6 bezzl ment pe 

i 10 elaware, Vol. 32, pp. 660, 661 ) embezzle 4 
* Tbid., p. 897. If t the death of any panen is by cashier, servant and clerk, April: 15, 1925 (Lows 178 per 
7 caused by the showing of such lights, the offender i Ts of Delaware, Vol. 34, Pp. 540, 541), and (7) fraud- ee 
to deemed guilty of murder. ulent misapplication of funds by administrator, age grou 
 *Tbid., pp. 846, 847. If any ‘personal injury is guardian, attorney-at- law, etc. , April 1 15, 1925 (Laws group 
by such an act, the offender is to be answer- Delaware, Vol. 34, p. 542). Del 


™ The statistics presented in this article have been they 
derived from an analysis of the police, court, and “Of 
P. records of Delaware for period 1900 7.9 
4 Ibid, p. 94. 1042 inclusive. were of 
Contrary to popular oj opinion, law does not ™ Delaware has only three counties; namely, 


able as for like inflicted any 
other means. 


unkn 

specify that the person who inflicts the lashes shall New Castle, Kent, and Sussex. New Castle, the — whose r 
- _ keep his elbow stiff during the whipping, although Sy northern county, contains the city of Wilmington, unknown 
- this practice has been followed for a number the state’s only large city, and for many years this During 
‘years at the New Castle County Workhouse. county’s population has been more than that of the 


Laws of Delaware, “Code of 1935,” 107 77+ other two counties combined. It is not surprising, j Del 


* Tbid., Vol. ‘40, Chapter 
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969% 1d found of either careers of prisoners whipped | for the first 
ing and entering, wi with intent, or larceny,” time after 1939 were not included vin this 
q 68% negroes, 66% belonged to the 
| age group 17 to 35 inclusive 89% were analysis, which was extended down to the 
_American,* ° and 68% were either unskilled | end of 1942, 2, there would be a ‘minimum | 
laborers or hands.** Since the begin- of. three years between the first whipping 


4 ning of the century there has been a con- and the conclusion of the study, during which 


_ siderable decline in the use of the whipping time the effects of the lashes could be. “ob- et 


- post in Delaware, so that although in 1900, _served.** Of course, for each prisoner - 
approximately of the prisoners who volved all available information regarding 

- been convicted of crimes for which they _ his criminal record from the time of his 
might have been whipped were actually first contact with the court to the ead 
"whipped, i in 1942, only about 7% of such 1942 was secured. This meant that whippings — 

prisoners received lashes. iven to these prisoners before as well 

Ww hen the study of the whipping post in after 1920 were taken into consideration. a 


Delaware was undertaken, it was hoped that 


“In this. study of criminal careers, the 


“the criminal ¢ careers of ‘all whipped prison- cords of 320 different prisoners, all ‘of whom 


ers could be analyzed in order to determine had been whipped at least once and od ae 
@ 


the extent to which the infliction of lashes of negroes, were” examined. As 
acted a as a deterrent influence in each case. @ result, it was - found that 62 % of them 
_ However, an | examination | of the condition — (52% of. the w whites and 65% of the ne- Ng 
of ‘the « existing ‘records made it quite . clear groes) were again convicted of some crime — 
that this aspect | of the study would have | after their first whipping. It was further Te- 


to be restricted to the criminal records of vealed that after the first whipping 52% 


- those who had been sentenced to be whipped of ‘the men (37% of the whites and 57% 


by the courts of New Castle County be- of the negroes) were convicted of crimes 


tween 1920 and 1939 inclusive. The criminal committed in Delaware, and 49% (45% 


—.. oft the whites ar and 50° % of the negroes) were 2 
~ whipped since 1900 have been convicted in New convicted of m: major crimes.*® In addition, “a 


Castle County. = = ascertained that after the first whipping 


Of the 1,259 prisoners who were whipped during C 
te period 1900 to 1942 inclusive, after having been 42%. of the total 320 (32% o of ‘the whites" 


convicted in the courts of New Castle County, 85 _ and 45% of the 1 negroes) were found. guilty yi 
ae had been found guilty of either breaking and . of crimes for which whipping was prescribed 

- catering, with intent, or larceny, 69 percent were — by the laws of Delaware (some of these: did 
_“Regroes, 66 percent belonged to the age group 7 receive lashes), , and 31 


to 35 inclusive, 93 percent were American, and 72 o 
_ percent were either unskilled laborers or farm hands, whites and 3 6 Jo 0 of the negroes) ” ere con- 


Of the total I who were whipped, 
6 A total of 29 prisoners, of whom > 22 W e 
8 percent, of and entering, with intent. negroes, received their first the 
percent were under 17; 33 percent, in the ‘period 1940 to 1942 inclusive. 
ge group 17 to 25 inclusive; 32 percent, in the age © “Twenty-one of these prisoners had received 


group 26 to 35 inclusive; and 32 percent, over 35. ‘their first lashes before 1920. 
a Delaware’s prison records do not specify wheth- a. “ This classification into major and minor crimes es 
er they were American born or naturalized. ried a. is the same as that used by the Bureau of Census 
" Of those whipped, 72 ‘percent were of unknown in the compilation of its judicial statistics. | Such» 
ace, 7.9 percent were of unknown age, 7.6 percent — _ crimes as murder, manslaughter, robbery, aggravated 
were of unknown nationality, and 8.9 percent were assault, burglary, larceny, embezzlement, receiving — 
of unknown 1 occupation. _ Almost all of the prisoners _ stolen property, forgery, counterfeiting, rape, com- 
= race, age, nationality, and occupation were mercialized vice, violation of the drug laws, bigamy, 
unknown were whipped between 1900 and 1906. blackmail, kidnapping, and perjury are classified as 
- During these - years many of the police ; and prison 1 major offenses ; and such crimes as minor assault, — 
records are incomplete or missing. nonsupport, violation of liquor laws, driving while 


ain 57 prisoners in 1900 and intoxicated, disorderly conduct, vagrancy, and gam- 


ry 
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4 of c crimes that not only were punish- 


‘state. ‘Of the 320 prisoners included ‘in were ‘not, Of 98% % ben 
OF criminal records 20% (5% of found guilty of either breaking and enter- 


ferent 
the whites and 25% of the negroes) were — ing, with intent, or | larceny, » 57% were were 
hipped at least twice, 65% of ‘these white, 71% belonged to the age g group 17 1942 
of the whites a ‘and 66% of the ne. ne- to ) 35 inclusive,** 87% were American, of the 
 groes) were again convicted of some crime 58% were either unskilled laborers or farm §  peen 

second whipping. Furthermore, hands.** If a comparison is made between 
of the ones who were whipped at least twice, — the foregoing characteristics and the same EE shite: 


57% (50% of the whites and 58% of the characteristics of the 1, 259. prisoners 
negroes) “were convicted of major — whipped during the period to first 1 
after their second whipping.“ = after having been convicted 
Anyone who has as given I much “thought to in the courts of New Castle County, it will 
of corporal punishment will seen that a higher percentage of the former 


= raise a question nr regarding the (unwhipped) bi had been convicted of offe offenses 


| of crit 
analysis that has thus far been presented. of breaking and entering, with intent, or - whipp 
It may well be asked at this point whether = larceny (98% to 85%) ;* that ‘more of the Bf was a 
_ the amount of recidivism among those who unwhipped- were whites (57% » to 31%); 

_ have been whipped should not be compared that: more of the unwhipped were ‘in the a 

: 7 ys _ with that of some other group, that is, with age group 17 to 35 inclusive (717% © to 66% oi ~ terms: 
a group of who have not been that more of the whipped were Americans. “five ye 
whipped but who have been punished in (93% to 87%);"* and that ‘more of the careers 
some other way. ‘For example, it may be whipped were either laborers that 5 
contended that. though a large per- farm hands" 12% to 58%). of the. 

of prisoners are again convicted of further ‘examination of the criminal after 
some crime after they receive lashes, records of the 93 unwhipped_ prisoners whites 


= 


“theless, whipping exerts a a greater deterrent in 1928 showed that 34% (32% 0 guilty 
‘influence ‘than _ imprisonment. Obviously, the whites and 38 had, subseq: 
therefore, this comparison must be made been convi ore onpro 
study of the subject is to be complete. w 
An examination of D Delaware’s ‘criminal the for 
records: for those who were not whipped ‘soup “inclusive; 28 percent, | the convict 
revealed that any analysis” of such records 31% 
could n not be very satisfactory one if it I, of age; of enknown nationality; 
- “a were used for any county except New Castle 3, of unknown occupation. Se 1928, 
County, or if it extended back beyond the had been 
1928. Therefore , it was decided that the that 


. sive, 1 had been whipped for poisoning to murder; 
criminal careers of those who were con- a 7, for assault to rape; 24, for wife-beating; 172, for : 


victed 1928 in New Castle County of robbery; 4, for assault to rob; 2, for perjury; 3, 
crimes for which they m might have been = for burning; 287, for breaking and entering, with — 
} whipped | but were not, would be used since _ intent; 2, for embezzlement; 1,100 for larceny; and 
4 2, for unlawfully obstructing a railroad. Of the 03 
that would give the maximum number of ij prisoners convicted during 1928 for crimes for w vhich | ,, 
years during which the effects of such — 


‘they might have been whipped but were not, 1 had © 
could be accurately « observed. 


been found guilty of burning; 1, of wife- beating; 


he = nber of diff larcen ‘terval fo: 
During 1928, there were 11 prisoners w hipped 
in but only 1 of these was a white man. on proba 
at least twice. percent were whipped The fact that 69 percent of the 1,259 of crimes 
twice; 3 percent, three times; .os5 percent, four were American negroes would help to account for q carried tl 


‘times; and .o2 percent, five  ~ 


review 
1928, there were 9 3 persons con-— 
| in New Castle County of crimes for 
ama 
| 
‘| - 
wh 
convicter 
| major cr 
i Of less th 
i 


amination of the records of the 349 However, ‘there remained the poosibi 
ferent New Castle County 1928 was not a ‘representative year anc 

were whipped during the period 1920 to that a . study of the criminal careers of - 4 

3942 2 inclusive revealed that 69% (73% sons punished | but 1 not whipped i in that year 

“a the whites and 68% of the negroes) had ~ would | not show what usually happens in 
- been convicted of some crime before their — Subsequent years to those who do not re- 
- first whipping, and that 62 % (71% of the bs ceive lashes . Hence, it seemed advisable to 
| whites: and 59% of the negroes) had been select another year which would not onl + 
| convicted « of some major crime before ‘their ir allow enough tim time between it and the end — 
- first: whipping. Thus, a much higher per of 1942 to make possible the observation of 
centage of the whipped had previous crim- the behavior of released prisoners, but also 
i nal records.°? oh ene reflect more recent conditions. For this pur- 
the 93 prisoners who were pose, ‘the year 1940 was chosen, although 
crimes for which they might have been rather arbitrarily it is true. 


whipped but were not, 26. (only of whom During this year, 120 prisoners were con- 
victed in the courts of New Castle County = 4 


was a negro) were placed on probation and 
the remaining 67 were imprisoned in the of crimes for which they might have been — 


Castle County W orkhouse for definite whipped but were not, Of these, 58 (12° 
terms” varying from less than one month to whom were negroes) were placed on probe 
years. A study of the subsequent criminal tion and 62 (33 of whom were negroes) : 
“careers of these unwhipped prisoners ‘showed were sentenced to imprisonment. An ex- 
that 51% (53% of the whites and 49% amination of the criminal records of these 
of the negroes) were convicted of some indicated 34% (45% of “those” 
after 1928, and that 40% (42% of the imprisoned and 22% of those placed a 
whites a and 38% of the 2 negroes) ‘were found _ probation) already had been again convicted — 
e guilty of a major crime after 1928.° 53 The of st some crime before the end of 1942.°° The 
‘subsequent records of those who were — passage of a few additional ae 

on n probation in 1928 were better than those undoubtedly raise these Percentages. Ap. 
who were imprisoned in. that y year, (42% of then, although the amount of 
former and 54% of the latter being again Tecidivism for this type of prisoner who v w vas 


of some crime after” 1928," \and placed on yn probation in in } 


~ 


Se 


31% of the former and 43% of the latter - dropped’ between 1928 and 1942, there was" 

being found guilty of a. major” crime after no material alteration in the criminal tend- 

1928. It will be seen | from this analysis, encies of those who might have been lashed 

therefore, that: the percentage of at who were imprisoned having 


— 
were again convicted of some crime was undergo this ‘punishment. 
 *he neon to note that of the 11 men who _ ™ The characteristics of these 120 prisoners were 
_ were whipped in Delaware during 1928, 9 had been in many respects similar to those of the 03 prog 
convicted of some crime before 1928, and 6, of some were convicted during 1928 in New Castle County — 
~— crime before that year, of crimes for which they might have been whipped 
* Only I prisoner (a white man) had an ney but were not. Of the 120 prisoners who were con-— 
4 - less than five years between the total length of all _ victed during 1940, 98 percent had been found guilty i. 
Sentences imposed and the number of > years that of either breaking and entering, with intent, or 
elapsed between 1928 and the end of 1942. The in- 2 larceny, 63 percent were white, 86 percent belonged — 
terval for this man was less than one year. He oe to the age group 17 to 35 inclusive, 97 percent were ~ 
“After 1928, 27 (4 of whom had been man) Americans, 76 percent were either unskilled then 

| “on probation) of the 93 men were again pans so or farm hends, 55 percent (49 percent of the whites 
3 crimes which according to the laws of Delaware _ and 64 percent of the negroes) had been convicted 

carried the possible penalty of whipping, and 20 of | of some crime before 1940, and 43 percent (41 per- _ 
- these were found guilty of such crimes nes that b had been — cent of the whites and 47 percent of the negroes) ; 
ited i in Delaware. had be been convicted ofa before 1940. 
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<3 * It now v seems possible to : summarize, in the careers than did whites who had been s simi- P * less 
following manner, some of the ‘conclusions larly punished. After their first whipping, sibly 
that 1 may be drawn from the preceding 65% of the negroes as compared with 5 52% ate 
“cussion: of the whites, “were ‘again convicted of some. not 

a Criminals who were convicted of crimes crime. Thus, the belief held by many in : 

d for which they might have been whipped Delaware that the punishment of whipping | §  thos 
but were not, ‘tended to be better educated, is especially effective in dealing with negro _ of ir 
younger, Tess. hardened in criminal is not supported by the facts. so th 
‘more often white, and more often found The u: use of imprisonment as a punish- metk 

guilty of crimes against property ment for those who might have been whipped quen 
thas crimes against the person) than those but were not, proved ineffective i in deterring ff is fu 
who were whipped. them, after their release from prison, from of tl 

. The whipping | of criminals did not tef 2 again committing a crime. Of s such persons 
———— fectively deter them, after their release from who were imprisoned during 1928 and i940, fF Fi 
prison, from again committing a crime. Not 54% and 45% ‘Tespectively were again  facte 
only were many such persons (62%), after” of some crime. in tl 


their first: whipping, convicted of crimes, but 6. Probation was used with apparently great 
a large number of them (49%) were found | mixed results the handling of some of those 
guilty of major offenses. Moreover, a high ‘those who might have been “whipped but  migh 


percentage (42% after their first ‘whip- were not. Of such. persons who were placed 


ping, were convicted of crimes for which on probation during 1928 and 1940, 42% encor 

the laws of Delaware prescribed the penalty and 22% respectively were again convicted secur 
of whipping, and many (31%), after their of some crime, 
first whipping, were found guilty of The amount of recidivism was greater 
committed such crimes in ‘Delaware. among those who had been whipped (62%) in an 


.. It is” interesting to observe here that ry than it was among those who might have 
. though many any Delawareans are convinced — been whipped but were not. (51% and 3 34% 
“that whipping is an efficacious punishment, of those convicted in 1928 and 1940 
“the laws of Delaware, , wherever they pre spectively), and those who might have been 
scribe the possible penalty of whipping, also Whipped but instead were only imprisoned 
every such case, except that of wife (54% and 45% of those convicted in 1928 


beating, require the court to sentence the and 1940 respectively) ; and there was the 
convicted person to imprisonment. °° In the least amount of recidivism among those dao 


Ls _ sentencing of wife-beaters, a fine may be might have been whipped but instead were 
_ imposed instead of a term of imprisonment. placed on probation (42% and 22% of those , 
Apparently, then, the legislators believe that convicted ‘1928 and 1940 respectively). 
some penalty i in 1 addition to that of whipping must be ‘recognized, however, that this 
is needed to curb criminal tendencies. ai comparison is_ ‘somewhat obscured by the 3 
The subjection of criminals to combination of a ‘number of factors. There 
than one whipping wa not “effective in was, in the first place, the element of selec- 
‘changing t their criminal habits. After having _ tion in the processes of apprehension, prose- & 


received at least two whippings, many cution, and punishment. Not all persons ceiver 


(65%) were again convicted of some crime, committed crimes for which they might have” Bex 
_ and a large percentage (577%) were found been whipped were apprehended and prose- ton, 


on. 


cuted. It may be that the most skilful and 
4. _ Negroes who had been showed hardened in crime eluded the law enforce-- 
a greater tendency to continue their ‘ment agencies and so their activities were 


guilty of major crimes. 


statistics. Furthermore, there was the tend- 


«a 06 
The payment a and/or a as well as revealed by hee of the 


a as the penalties of whipping and imprisonment, is a 
“prescribed by law for some crimes, but in many og met criminal records of not whipping g 1 
vounee: ad 


cases t and forfei are never paid. 
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THE x INFLUENCE OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


Delaware ‘does not stand alone 


‘inability to cope with the problem of recidi- 
vism. All other have been similarly 


om 


n 

of imprisonment as part their sentences prising since the ‘United 
_ 4 so that there is the possibility that both these to handle her ‘prisoners i in accordance 1 with 7 
methods punishment affected the subse- the outmoded principles of the philosophy 


punishment. Despite the modifications that 
have e been in this” philosophy during 
of those who were » whipped ‘were not. only the past few decades, its chief aim is still the a 
imprisoned but also fined. = infliction of suffering upon the convicted 
Finally, ‘there were ‘other more subtle criminal. The application of its principles 
factors, many of 1 which were not involved has failed in Delaware " as it has failed — 
2 in the processes of law enforcement, that 
“greatly affected, in varying degrees, both 
who were whipped and those who 
might have been whipped but were not, The 


quent behavior of the prisoners. The problem 
ta is further complicated by the fact that some 


=a 
= 


as 


sistence in use of the post, 
spectacular method of punishment. To” at- 


love of dear ones, the hatred of enemies, the tack lash and to say nothing in con- 

_ encouragement of friends and | relatives, the _demnation of the philosophy of f punishment, © | 
1 security or insecurity of economic and social of which the “post” i is but an expression, is, | 
position, the attitudes of guards and ward- therefore, futile and misleading.** ‘There is 
| ens—these and many other influences played “needed, not some change in the methods 
y iin an unending stream upon the lives of those punishment, but the elimination of the « a- | 
ae _ whose criminal careers were statistically an- tr program of ‘punishment itself, and the | 
lyz zed in this study. establishment, i in its place, of ‘a system of 


this, of course, is just another way scientific treatment, with its emphasis: upon 


os 


of saying that human beings do not: live. the understanding of the causes of crime, the 

2 a statistical vacuum and that each of us. rehabilitation of the individual in terms of | 

7 | a product of a multiplicity of environ- such causes, and the modification of the 

slight insight into these congeries of human this can be accomplished, no real progress 

relationships could have been achieved will be made in society’ s efforts to deal with 
by an intensive case study of each prisoner. criminal behavior, 
he _ indicate that neither whipping nor imprison- - inology, p. §85; Arthur E, Wood and John B. W ate, J 


ment effectiv ely | deterred those who had been — 


Crime and Its Treatment, pp. 353,354- 
80 punished from : again committing c crimes. 


“Robert G. Caldwell, The New Castle County 
Workhouse, ee 


As Professor Sutherland points inflic- 


Perhaps it is significant that those who re- 
greatest amount of personal atten- 
a2 tion; ; , those who were placed on proba- | 


‘~ of suffering may be necessary in the process of 


scientific control, but such suffering is incidental, and 
nota direct aim of the process. — 


subsequently had th the lowest Tate of 


q tion, 


ef. ibly accounts to some extent for the lower 3) 335 
f recidivism among those who were 
4 
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Angeles County Juvenile Hall & 


I. SIGNIFICANCE = oF RELATIONSHIP BE- not only of the general public, but of pro- 

TWEEN Juv /ENILE DE JELINQUENCY AND fessional workers as well, that relatively 

NOMIC TREND little attention has been paid to the actual ff dence 

LUCTUATIONS in the number = cases data of the past decade, and various at- ber 0 

4 brought into Juvenile. Court from tempts have been made to explain aw ay data prison 
to year are of interest to’ the general which point to a contrary conclusion. Yet, these 

‘public as well as to professional workers in an ‘understanding c of the ‘relationship between that 

this field and are interpreted i in various ways, juvenile delinquency economic trend o 

interpretation frequently depending upon great importance to Probation Officers juven 

prejudices or purposes of the observer. and others concerned with the problem of clusio 

Thus, a public official may call attention to delinquency, not only for purposes of volun 

a decrease in the incidence of delinquency ‘ministrative planning and because of its y juven 
as evidence of the efficiency, of his adminis- significance in attempts to evaluate Various : ing t 

tration. m. Advocates of Py particular -delin- . techniques and policies, but also because it delinc 

quency prevention program are apt to cit cite throws unique light “upon | certain “causal | 

4 such statistics as “proof of the benefit of _ factors which may not have been fully ap- ences 

their particular program. Similarly, the “op- _Preciated heretofore. Thus, whereas the dele- which 

ponents of of a particular official or or of a par-  terious effects of poverty and privation have _juven 

ticular preventive program are > quick ‘to been widely emphasized as causal factors, 

quote rising ‘delinquency figures in support it has apparently not been’ ‘sufficiently 1 recog- _cernir 

of their contention. nized that prosperity and economic expan- econo 

_ it happens that in many American com- sion also involve certain factors that play an’ ff has be 

munities there 1 was a marked | decline in in the 

cities individuals or "agencies claimed PREVIOUS RESEARCH STUDY able | 

cr edit for decreasing delinquency by of the misconception as. data 
7 ae Of this or that local policy or activity. Re to ‘the relationship between juvenile delin- : from 

po rts and publicity of this kind , Moreover, — quency and economic trend may be due, in q ne Be 

frequently emphasized the thought that the ‘part, to the fact that ‘numerous research ‘Cond 

decrease i in delinquency accomplished i in studies have indicated that crimes" against 

spite > of the increasing unemployment and property committed by adults tend to in- Busine 
aa economic distress of the depression, In other crease in periods of depression. The studies § 

it was, and is today, generall taken ferred to have been based u 

| ,2 ly _teferred to have been based upo Statisti 

for "gran nted “that: juvenile delinquency in- court statistics or prison ‘statistics which Law 

creases in periods o of ‘depression and decreas course rel relate principally, if not entirely, to U.S. 

— periods of prosperity. At the present time crimes cor committed by adults. The *Va 

gr _ _ when there is so much discussion as to the thus based mainly or entirely upon data — 

yy effect of the war upon delinquency the it inter- — concerning adults have been rather loosely g peat 

pretation of delinquency trends is strongly quoted a as to crime in "general, so that many Govt. ] 

- influenced by the popular belief that in times people have the impression that a similar i 

of increased employment and business ac- trend in juvenile delinquency has been au- 

*Lu 


tivity a decrease in delinquency would ordi- thenticated. 

narily take place. the ‘many research | studies concern- 

So fixed is ‘this opinion in the e 
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juv enile delinqu 1ency and economic trend. 
In recent years, however, ‘there has been 
som 

some factual study of the question | av 


ie Pa: > Thomas, Dorothy Swaine, Social Aspects of the 


* Winslow, Emma, Relationships between Em- 


eco for the years 1924 
Thomas, 2 inslow, Va an to. 1934, rev evealing a a definite decline in delin- 
Warner.® These authorities are ‘substantially quency during the depression years. Lunden 
in ‘agreement in concluding that there is also cites a a study made in Wayne Cot 
a dence of a tendency for crimes against prop- = Michigan, which indicated a positive correla- 
erty, such” as theft, burglary robbery, between the incidence of juvenile de- 
to increase in periods of economic depres- Tinquency and business prosperity. Carr,’ re- 
sion and unemploy ment insofar as the ‘inci- - views th this material and adds further evidence 
dence of such crime | is reflected i in the 1 num- — from St. Clair County, Michigan, confirming — : 
r the observation that delinquency tends to 
prison: _ admissions. "Unfortunately ‘fluctuate in 1 the same direction as the eco- 
these writers called attention to the fact ~ nomic index, and not conv versely a as has been 
that the data used in their studies excluded commonly supposed. Carr points out that the © 
or most of the offenses committed by effect of economic trend upon juvenile 


juveniles, In general, they refer in their con- linquency is evidently different from 


= 


clus sions to “crime,” tacitly ignoring the great which it exerts upon adult criminality, por 


volume of criminal offenses committed by various factors associated with» 


delinquents. Thus it is not surpris- prosperity which may account the in- 


ing that the common belief juvenile crease in 
delinquency increases in periods of depres- 
‘sion has been encouraged by casual refer- able to discover, there have been 1 no stodies 
ences to the studies of Thomas and others specifically: ‘concerned juvenile delin- 


which actually were — not concerned with quency showing trends con itradictory to those ; 
juvenile delinquency at all. cited by Lunden and by Carr. 


In view of the ‘extensive literature con- AND E 
cerning the relationship of adult crime to 
economic trend, x: is ‘Strange ‘that so little 


been written concerning the relationship 


"creases in of widespread 
vail- ment economic distress is given further 


“in published “form. L unden® presents support by the experience of the Los Angeles 


data from several sources, but particularly County Juvenile Court during the past six- 
from the: enile Court. for Allegheny years. The relationship between the 


'Bonger, Wm. A., Criminality and Economic index of business activity in Los Angeles 
Co “onditions, Little Brown and Co. , Boston, 1916. County during the years 192 5 to. is 
i shown in the accompanying chart, The four. 


usiness Cycle, Alfred A. K f, New York, 1927. _ 
yele, Alfrec curves plotted on this chart are as follows: 


ployment and Crime as Shown by Massachusetts 3 X. Business activity. This | curve is based 
—_— Report of U. S. National Commission on upon the index of business activity Published 


“Warner, Sam Bass, Crime and Criminal Statis- Y. School population. ‘The index of school 


a Observance and Enforcement, Vol. I. Part IV, | _ by the Los Angeles Chamber of 


U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1931. This index. using 1930 a as the base ¥ year, | 

__ ‘Van Kleeck, Mary, Notes on Fluctuations in ; nies composite measure of bank debits, pene 

Employ ment and in Crime in New York State, Re- | 7 
ing permits, industrial employment, industrial 


= “of U. S. National Commission on Law Ob- 
nce and Enforcement, Vol. I, Part V, U. S. _ power, telephones in use, new car registrations, 


Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1931. department store 


tics in Boston, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, population was obtained from statistics provided 
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NUAL INDICES BAseD UPON THE Yen YEAR 1930, 


of business activity. 
- Schools covering the total number of children to the ‘elites in such cases in 1930. The index” 
_ in elementary schools, junior high schools, and — was calculated by dividing the number of boys’ 
me schools in Los Angeles County (including cases in a given year by the total for 1930, 
the City of Los Angeles). The total number for 7" omitting traffic cases in each instance. Traffic ‘ 
each year was divided by the total for the year 0d cases (Vehicle Code violations | other than Neg- 
1930 in . order to correspond to the wane oe Homicide or ‘driving a car without the 
business activity. owner’s permission) were omitted because 


B. Juvenile court po yagi. This curve the fi fact that since 1934 the bulk “ such case 


1941, 
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boys’ cases corresponds to he index of 
brought into court for minor violat business. activity to remarkable extent, 
- as compared to 236 nthe cases in 1941. It_ with with only minor deviations in 1928 and i 
The total number of boys’ cases exclusive 
ona minor traffic cases, was advisedly used 
G. Juvenile Court petitions—Girls. The fedex as the measure of delinquency in this study, 
~ for Juvenile Court petitions in girls’ cases was even though it includes a ‘small percentage 
‘computed in | the same manner of _non- -delinquent cases” of neglect, Some 


4 ‘explanation of the reasons for this procedu 


of the chart reveals that while may be in ‘order. In general it was done 
_the index of school population showed prac- _ because most of the Juvenile Court cases in 
tically: continuous growth from 1925_ to. "Los Angeles County are cases of 
1941, the curve of business activity cae the usual sense of this term, and because pron 
it is virtually impossible to make a clear- cut 7 


toa high point in 1929, then | dropped sharp- 

ly to a low | point in 1933, rising again to di wee t 
’ pS _ distinction between cases of delinquency an 

high levels in the last few = cases o} of neglect without consulting 1 the indi- 

_ The index for the boys’ cases follows that - yidual case file. The classification of “soa 


of business activity to a remarkable extent, cases i in 1941 may help to make this clear 
with: the exception of the “years 1933 and Jn the ‘majority of the boys cases 

1934, when the oys’ cases increased while (53. 4 per cent) involved acts of stealing, 
business index continued to decline. as auto theft, burglary, petty theft, etc. 
Further analy sis of the Juvenile | Court cases of law and other types of 


“reveals, moreover, that the discrepancy in delinquency, such as malicious mischief, sex- __ 


— 1933 and 1934 is probably due to the fact ya! misconduct, etc., comprised 25.2 per cent 
that during those years there were a large of the total number of cases. The remaining 
- group of cases of transient boys brought into 2. 4 per cent included cases of neglect as 
i _ court for the purpose of effecting their return 1 well as cases of ‘delinquency. Most of these 
to legal residence. U nfortunately, such c cases were filed under Subdivision B, Section 700, 
__ Were not segregated in the 1933 annual report Juvenile Court Law, which is so worded as 
_ $o that that it is not possible to determine exactly to apply to cases in ‘which the child i is with- — 
how many y there were in that year. The 1934 out proper parental supervision, as well as . 
_ ‘Teport, _howev er, includes a classification of to ¢ cases in which the parents are unable to 
petitions which permit differentiation of the control the child. Petitions concerning chil- 
transient cases. Such “cases numbered dren brought into court because of 1 minor 
that year. Since the number of transient offenses or misconduct or concerning small 
(among Juvenile Court cases) dropped children ‘who may have committed offenses, 
thereafter, it seems evident that the are frequently filed under this subdivision, 
rise ‘in 1933 and 1934 was due to the ex- so that without individual study of case 
_traneous factor of transiency. Actually, there 4 records, , Which | would be impractical in a 
were 228 such cases in 1935, 180 in 1936, 1 review of this kind, it is not possible to 
in 1 An estimate of the number of determine statistically how many of these 
boys’ cases which would have been filed in cases should be classified as delinquency and 
1934 if not for the _ abnormal number of how many are simply neglect cases in the 
transients is indicated by the small circle strict sense. (The Los: Angeles County Juve- 
the chart and illustrates the fact that ni ile Court does” not handle ordinary 
1933 OF 1934 Ww ould probably have been the pendency cases, as such cases are provided 
point on “the curve if this factor were for the of Public 


-climinated. Thus we find that, elim 


to the Juvenile fing for the ex- 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 


90 of. the boys’ cases number of Juvenile 
could be classified as cases of delinquency i more valid as an index of the extent of rd 
as this term is commonly used , the balance -linquency | in the community in the ¢ case of 
being cases of neglect or, in a few cases, than in the case of girls, 
mental deficiency. percent of t the total curve for ‘girls’ cases also ‘parallels 


‘number of « cases were brought into ) court for » business index to a marked degree. How- - 


and 1940. “The meaning this 


into ‘the ‘Los Angeles gence is not entirely clear, but it seems was ¢ 

“not fluctuated widely from year to year in pase that the rapid decline in the case § ferred 

relation to the total number of Juvenile load of relief agencies | in 1939, 1940 and percer 

Court cases and there is reason to believe 1941 has played a par _in depressing the § social 

that if it were possible to eliminate the n neg- number of petitions in girls’ cases. W hereas oe ols 

cases the trend shown in chart police authorities are the teferring source for 

o would not be materially altered. On the a 2 all of the boys’ c cases, a conside rable Pics 

hand, it has been found that the classifica- part of the girls’ cases are ordinarily referred 7 — 

of cases, which depends upon which of to the Juvenile Court by social agencies, par- The 

the various subdivisions of the Juv enile Court ticularly the | public relief agencies. In the past | — to inc 

_ Law was cited in filing the petition, is sub- _ three years there has been a tremendous drop _ sugee 

ject to considerable variation as a result of in “the number of families known to pro 

ia changes in personnel and due to the am- agencies, unemploy ing been causat 
biguous ‘use of Subdivision B. As a result of drastically curtailed as the result of Tegisla- erally 

; these considerations it was concluded that tive action in 1940 and the State we the d 
total number ‘of Juvenile Court cases, _ Administration abruptly discontinued it chara 
oe a 4 vith the e exception of traffic matters, provides 1941. There was also a decline of more than - to exp 
| a better measure of the incidence of delin- 30,000 unemployment relief cases in Los ous ti 
quency over the period o of years under con- Angeles ¢ County in the year 1937. thoug 
sideration than could be obtained by workers have been i in contact with fewer ly, th 

a4 comparison of the number of cases in a par- families in recent years. On the other hand, Tei l 


ticular category of offense or problem. the nature of the girls’ cases is such ‘that -emplo 


‘The wider question as to whether or not _ many of them might not have been brought . holds, 
Juvenile Court Statistics provide valid into” Juvenile Court except for the fact that = gether 
measure of the incidence of delinquency in as social worker was aware of the problem. — ™ 
the community is one upon | which authorities In general, it may be said that whereas most : mone} 
differ. Carr® in his analysis of this question — “of the boys come before the Juvenile ( Court Eto fin 
clarifies some of the created _decause of stealing | or other misconduct in- increa 


tion o 

are brought into court because of | Cor 

the present denuisch, ‘it ‘may of personal behavior or sex difficulties which |  ievels. 
be pointed out that the correlation between peimarly endanger the welfare of the girl, tender 

Juvenile | Court cases and economic trend rather than constituting offenses a; agains Taxed, 
which has been observed in Los Angeles others. Thus, while a a majority of the boys | home 

County, has also been ‘reported in Pennsyl. were brought into court for stealing, this extent 

5  vania and in Michigan, and in the absence type o of offense was responsible for less than | “strong 

of contrary findings elsewhere it seems most 5 percent of the girls’ cases in 1941. Some ff weake 

this relationship could be the percent of the girls w were filed on which 

result of local administrative factors. As Subdivision B B (lacking p proper parental su- 7 - deling 

will be explained howev er, the _ pervision or parents being unable to control carele 


the girls), the next largest group, 
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| a of the total number of 


a 1941 if not for the decrease in 
social agency case loads, is supported by 
- the fact that while the total number of girls’ 
jn 1940, ‘the number of girls referred to 
Court. by social agencies 


ferred by social agencies 


social in 1938. 


W. OF THE | POSITIVE 


AND PROSPERITY 


TION EEN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


toi increase in periods of economic prosperity 
7 suggests that some of the undesirable aspects 
of prosperity play a more decisive role in the 
causation of delinquency than has been gen- 
: erally recognized in the past _In particular, 


we 


characteristic of periods of prosperity helps 
to explain the delinquency trend. In prosper- 
ous times the divorce rate increases and al- 
though it is more difficult to show statistical- 
9 the rate of marital separations undoubt- 


- edly increases also. The difficulty of finding — 


s in 1940 and on 
Sel a lower than the n number referred by 


the disorganization of family life which is 


‘react to economic depression in the same w ay 
as adult criminality. Whatever the factors — 


cases in 1941 was 9.4 percent higher = are which deter adults from law breaking, — 


parental supervision i is probably not 
dominant, at least among Thus, 
whereas the. temptations and opportunities 
for stealing other mischief are sharply 


limited by parental supervision in the case 


children, adults are not so apt to be re 
stricted in their activities | by parental 


sight, as they are by the routines of regular 

employment, Thus the combination of en 

forced idleness and financial need ‘probably 

_ leads to the increase in adult offenses — 

_ property in periods of economic depression, 

_ while ‘the weakening of parental supervision — 
leads to increased juvenile "delinquency 
periods of prosperity. . Obviously, there i is no 

‘fixed a age at which parental supervision 1 gives 

way to adult responsibilities in all cases. In 


and requirements of the parental home. 
Among offenders who come into the criminal | 
courts, on the other hand, there are also — 
youths living home who still are 


id gov verned to a large extent by the habits 


employment and of supporting two house- 2 largely controlled by parental "supervision, 


holds, which tends to hold ‘the family to- 
gether as an economic unit in depression 


years, loses much of its force at times when 


_ money flows more freely and jobs are easy 
i find. Moreover, the. employ ment of women 
increases in prosperous t times, the ‘consump-— 


rather than by adult patterns of activity. 
This : may be the reason that studies of the 
relationship of criminal court statistics to the 
business cycle have not shown stronger cor- _ 
relation. In other words, the criminal court 
cases probably ‘include a younger element 


= of alcohol increases, and the patronage — who are effected by economic trends very 


of commercialized recreation reaches higher — much as are juvenile delinquents, thus = ae 


a Thus in 1 time of prosperity there is a 
for parental supervision to be 


axed, parents and children are away 


hee and away from each other toa greater 
extent and family ties, which seem to grow | 


in the face of adversity, tend to be SUMMARY 


“which contribute to the increase in juvenile 


delinquency i in prosperous years, ‘such as the 


carelessness with which people handle prop- 
erty at ‘such times, but it seems likely that 
the: relaxation of “Parental supervision and 


marized as ‘fellows: aw 


‘ing hed effects” of the economic cycle upon 


ening on this point. 


clusions of this study of 


the relationship between juvenile deling ency 
_ and economic trends may be briefly sum- 


bly cases. 5 ne tendency amily disorganization gre 
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1. Knowledge as to the actual relation- 
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“sip delinquency and eco- generally assumed). | 
nomic trend is for 5. Data from the Los Angeles County 


periods of of depression and to decrease i 6. Family disorganization characteris 
Research studies based upon criminal factor controlling the incidence ‘of juvenile 
to juvenile delinquency since such data are > 7 The opposite e effect of economic trends 
largely restricted toa adult | offenders. ‘upon juvenile delinquency and adult crimin- 
4. Studies in Pennsylvania and in Michi- ality suggests the desirability of further 
gan have indicated a strong positive Telation-_ study, in different: parts of the country, of 
ship between the incidence of juvenile delin- the relationship b between economic trends and 
quency and the economic index (as opposed criminality upon an age ‘group basis. | 
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University of Kansas 
ogists and criminologists accept the laxities of the members 
“the e idea that culture in its wider of the established Church in England, they 
ramifications and that culture ‘con- set about to exact rigid Standards of sex 
‘flict. in particular provide the matrix out - , sobriety and simplicity i in 1 dress. 
which ‘much of the modern crime problem Sober zealots that they were, these early 
Thus, e. g., we recognize tl that race, fa “dissenters failed to recognize that 
ids of class, national origins and the varying oa was "passing through an economic and i | 
in- | “tural patterns of social behavior r provide i im- tellectual revolution occasioned by the 
er portant sources of cultural conflict and mendous changes of 
of resultant anti- social behavior. transition trom the to. an urban 
nd economy. (2) Even n more important, per- 
mainsprings of “anti- social ‘conduct are” was the development of the mercantile | 
much rooted in the past as they are a a func- _ system, the result of the explorations of the — Bye | 


tion of the present and that in America in new world, {)) But above all was the im- | 
particular, crime bears a significant relation- portance we we may attach to the intellectual — 
ship to the folkways- and mores < of impact of the extensions “in. geographical 
frontier. As a matter of fact there are nu- knowledge. Think what it must have mean 
_ merous evidences that crime itself is arcane to the placid clergy and laity alike to have 
large i in these same folkways and their conception of the nature of the ‘universe 
have all heard the old story of how completely upset by the discovery of the 
in Germany all which is allowable is for- Americas and the subsequent | discovery that 
bidden, whereas in France all that is forbid- the earth was round. 
den i is “allowed. In our country we might Probably no ¢ discovery i history so 
go even further i in asserting that lawlessness _ tel the imagination of the common ma BY 
- has been a part of the devices of social con- or so completely lowered the prestige of the a 
trol, and that crimes have been committed scholar who more often than not was the 
which have not only been tacitly allowed, -dleric as well. Today leaders in the church 
_ but have had the acceptance and appr oval 5 recognize that. economic : and social upheavals — ae 
of the group. Herein we have an inevitably disrupt the church as social 
of the confounding « confusion presented by institution ¢ and the church members as indi-- 
the collar corrupt viduals i in n a disorganized society. Our Puritan 


hile the Cavalier cath, generally. speak 
: matrix ‘to later genera- ing, was not so rigid in the restraints 
ti ns. The frontier folkways and mores of p posed as was New England, even so, ), strin- 
New England contrasted sharply | to 1 those gent rules soon went into effect in an attempt 
Cavalier ‘Virginia. For Puritan New Eng- to The Virginia House of | 
paid excessive attention to Tigid 


sonal behavior and the penal laws of Colonial detailed regulations: ‘conduct. t. One 4 


New England did not distinguish between Ge referred to dreskenmess which provided that 
vice, sin or crime. With all the intensity for the first offense the minister ‘reprove 


with” which the Puritans revolted against culprit privately, the second t time publicly, 


Presented to the Thirty- eighth th third time ‘the offender was to be put 


7 
of American New York, in the irons for twelve hours: and fined in 
5, 1043. addition. ‘For any further offenses more se- 
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aq vere punishments were to be inflicted. 


‘were not  deep-see -seated as ‘Any “master who murdered a 
colonists themselves may have slave could ‘not be punished. Testimony of 
In Procyon Virginia, criticism slave was not admissable either as evidence 


early 


those i in 


arms to an Indian earned life imprisonment. 


‘Any 1 man or woman who played with the 


affections of another was subject to fine or 
adultery 


2 _ Even so there was a time when the Episco- 


whipping, while fornication and 


were severely condemned. 


“pal Church i in Virginia was exceedingly cor- 
: rupt, when some of the clergy were oe 


consequence half of the Vir- 


ginians turned Dissenter | by the time of the 


Revolution. We shall not review the history 


“of Virginia. Suffice it to say here that, even’ 


the Cavaliers continued to dominate Vir- 


ginia and after the Restoration of | Charles 
ot many Loyalist families came to Virginia 
to look after. their: land grants. 


ginia society ‘always possessed an aristocratic 


-4 


the influx of. whites and the 


introduction of Negro slaves. The criminals: 
transported from. England and the free but 
impecunious men who staked themselves to 


employers for their passage and the Negro 


Slaves all contributed to the of 


of Virginia (1849), Chapter 199. 
Massachusetts Laws (1817), Chapter 17 
- *John Fiske, Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, 

Houghton Mifflin and Company, I ey x89, Vol 


I, pp. 245- 
Vol. II, p 


Here 


i there. was mach less lawlessness in V irginia 


character, | an aristocracy unmatched in the 
greater and intellectualism that was 


high” on the Mainland of North “Carolina, 


-_ rise to the discriminatory criminal lew 


— 


‘the South. Fears of uprisings and rebel- 


for st 
not e 
no sc 
the R 


or information one of his own Trish 

Slaves could not -altere 

be freed except for ‘meritorious. service and colony 


this on license of the Governor and Council. 6 mo ore 
these early 


provisions ‘the mores of the ‘Un: 

d Englishman the Virginia frontier y were Tess 

altered to meet his. rationalizations as to the ‘sough 

inferiority of the slave. The laws governing OD tronti 

the colonial slaves set the standard 

treatment of the Negro, which has p pe “better 
to the present day. ‘From this cultural heri 


present discriminations n 


then was th And it is the 
we must remember, that has alway 

the voice of the articulate upper and upper — 
middle class" which have written’ the 


figurec 
our nation. On the whole, Vi irginians were 


‘in Qu 


that which later characterized North 
Carolina, Colonial North Carolina was in 
sense Wi irginia’s frontier into which the un- 


‘runaway indentured servants s of Vi irginia ao 

South Carolina. Life was simple ar and rough 

and in general lacked much of the polish cad 

refinement so characteristic of life in C harles- 

_ ton or on the Vi irginia plantation. It i is then a 
in North Carolina that we have the earliest 
prototype of what we have come to think o = 

as _the lawless frontier. W hile crimes ran 


‘Thre 
-cency 
course more lately made that a runa- 
\ es Laws of New York in 192 “2 gees killed if he resisted at- with. 
Despite the ts re 4 ts to seize him. He was also liable to 
} ology, the populations of Virginia and } 
| | 
2 | souri 
Ameri 
the d 
Counterpart to the aristocracy of p of the 
|) women 
44 
has ere 
+ _éxisten 


“pirates pre ails 
| ‘Threats to life, | property and common de- 


vcency so frequent that lynch law be- Let for 2 a moment from escape 


A * from law and order Ww hich the p plains Scountry 
this ‘flaunting: - of the rights « of free m men. 1. afforded to the piracy upon the high seas. 
- North Carolina was almost entirely rural, _ The freedom of the ‘seas which is one of the - 


no urban ¢ centers or r organized facilities. freedoms which m men n fight today has been 


w 
religion; in fact, Fiske tells us there was and order to control ‘of ocean traffic- 
not enn one e clergyman until 1703, while Piracy, the looting of vessels at 
schools were opened until shortly before ranked high among» the economic crimes of 
the Rev olution.’ ‘Somewhat later the Scotch-- the two centuries of our history. The origins 
Trish migrations which began about 1719 _ of piracy must be traced to the earliest « days 
altered t the character of of social life e in the — of seagoing vessels. Piracy was, however, a ; 
colony by newcomers’ insistence upon of illegal economic enter- 
an orderly regime. re _ prise in our early history, In fact the period — 
Unable to endure e the new regulations, the “from 1632 to 1827 was. one marked by exces- 
3 less tractable elements « of the ‘population sive plundering of our merchant ships from 
sought the frontier again. This time the feeee days until the combined navies of 
frontier lay to the west, and the “ poor Britain and the United States abolished — 
whites” and the more adventurous of the piracy in the Atlantic.® 
better stock pushed toward the Alleghenies. During ‘the colonial period, piracy ‘devel- 
Some stay ved in the» mountains and became oped largely as a result of | the attempts of 
‘the isolated Southern mountaineers, Others the Mother to 
pus shed beyond the Alleghenies and ‘made ‘trade ‘through restrictive legislation. 
their way across Tennessee, others to Mis- i. South such piracy was not only ‘condoned, se 
souri and Illinois. In “the mythology “| it was actively supported by at least = 


American folklore the lineal descendants of governors of Carolina.”® Political corruption 


the ‘Carolinians: to have i is thus part of our 


4 ‘raid on Lawn rence, Kansas, 
where my Own fair university is ject 
These stories are undoubtedly gross exag- — try seemed bad enough, but the laa 
gerations. | Certainly no sociologist gives much Stamp Act levying a tax on on tea, and the 
credence to the biological heritage theory of ~ Molasses Act which placed such a prohibitive 7 sat 
criminality, Nor can we ascribe the settle- duty on rum, sugar and molasses were vir- 
‘ment of the West primarily to lawless de- tually non- enforced. Moreover i in the devel- “ 7 
generacy. Out: of the West have ‘come some opment o of : smug: gling and contraband trade 
of the finest types of American men and there was such popular approval give to 
the spirit of | of the Pioneer illicit trade that it achieved a status very 
o that of a legitimate trade. To. 

British attempts 
part of our American way ‘of life. to enforce restrictions were | turned over 
we have the origins of the American rejection ‘oe to American in priv, ateers for the simple reason 
of the restraining influences of group life in that there was no American navy, 


the cities, a rejection made possible by the “Cf, Ibid., Vol. I, Chapter XV, “The Carolina 
existence of the vast open spaces where 


4 


‘man could exist without tribute to tax col -°Cf. George Wycherly, “Pirates and Piracy on 
df fast American Coasts,” ” Dictionary of American History, 


_lectors, or law makers, and if he move at 
_ Charles Scribner's: Sons, vom, 1940, Vol. IV, 
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tive assistance of our homestead laws. ae _ bers. 

‘In this conquering of the wilderness y we In 

4 Revolution these ‘may trace the: roots of our particular brand 

not long continue to serve the interests of — of democracy. Here has developed the ex ag — code 

“the state, however. After the War of 1812, individualism | plains” and -stran 


| "war thus gave a compelling American of vig ‘pad from 
“impetus to to continue the plundering o of ‘mer- Life the Western frontier presented “well ] 
chant: vessels in peace time. ‘We cannot many variations. Opening» up the fertile Ine 
digress into any exhaustive analysis of prairies was a relatively calm and peaceful  erett 

here. ‘As students of crime we recognize business, There was, however, sufficient in- 
4 


the illegal character | of | Piracy, but 1 land enough Piracy in 


7 restrictions which the British tried to — Bee: valleys. The opening up | ‘of the great 
on colonial trade. By these same ‘controls the | _ agricultural states of the North Central ar 
seeds of the American revolution were sown, was, in the main, , dependent ‘upon “orderly” 

“4 hence piracy was in one sense a demand for men 3 willing to assume the necessary routine — 

_ freedom and liberty. Yet we must also admit tasks, Men | engaged i in wresting a living from 
soil have little occasion for sharp disputes 
ag 


that piracy forms an important initial chap- 


: ter in the tr trail of the gangster on the Ameri- or violent combat. Hence the great agricul- a Panay 

can scene. The ‘pirate ws in a sense » the tural middle west, Ohio, “Indiana, Illinois, py 

of the rum- -runner who Minnesota and Wisconsin, took on the 

a 0) significantly in the mad lawlessness of the general orderliness of life characteristic of por ; 

Prohibition era. England. In these regions the strong family 

~ a was, as we have stated, the lawless, the motif of Puritanism ¢ developed. At the same almost 

reckless and adventurous, ‘ventured time the folkways, ‘mores and laws of New | doubte 

beyond the settled life of the Carolinas to England were transplanted to the W festern a 
oo stake out a new existence in the mountain scene. Thus Towa and Eastern Kansas oll if . 


inevitat 
country to. ‘the west, and to penetrate into came more New English than New England. J 


wilderness beyond restless Those who were seeking a fortune in the 
‘Pioneers such as these who made this ven- Far West and especially those who invaded | 
ture, who chopped down the trees, plowed ae the mining sections of the Rocky Mountains — 
r "| plains, tilled | the soil, discovered the mineral were pioneers of different character. Tt is. 
a wealth and o | opened “up oil fields of the n na- i true that many sturdy” and courageous men 
J tion. With reckless abandon they and others of honor were tempted by considerations of 
in their footsteps exploited the 1 nat- the economic opportunities advan anta-_ 
resources of our country, geous climate to participate in the dev velop- 


historical importance of t f the ment of | Colorado, Montana, WwW yoming, Cali-_ 
has found its best expression in the c classic fornia and the Oregon Country. But here also ff} Montana, 


= of Frederick J. Turner. None has ex- came the flotsam, outlaws from Eastern states, tana, 192 


Stewart E 
celled his description of the W esterward -convicts made bitter by real fancied tte of 


course of civilization in our vast common- _desperadoes. The Western frontier Yale Uniy 

| wealth. For with the ever-receding frontier became in fact the haven of Tefuge for the OB ta, an 
" any man with sufficient energy might ‘clear horse and cattle thief of Nebraska ‘and Kan- ‘ ” Evert 

_ a spot in the wilderness and secure for si sas, for the escaped burglar from an Eastern a" 

y Privateering,” Dictionary of American | History, op. ton new opportunity to ply his illicit _— D. Applet 


Paroled | 


cit., Vol. IV, pp. 349-350. 1941, for a 


convicts came from ‘Australia, 


Later, during the Revolutionary War, self a goodly 
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ile Mexican outlaws f 


_bers co times. . According to the latter, no 


kh In fact the t background of ‘many of our man was expected to take silently | the curses — 
"pioneers was so disreputable that a 1 special and insults of his rivals. Personal insults, 
of etiquette arose for conversing however much deserved, demanded 
strangers, As one Westerner put it: 
“Never ask a stranger where he came — or m 
or he may draw a trigger. He may did not to annihilate 
- have come from jail.” hace his slanderer. The mountaineer was quick 
Indeed too much inquisitiveness, as Ev- on the trigger, , aimed well, and without 
-erett Dick expresses it, was “an invitation " remorse, Thus we may ac account for the emo 
to gunplay.” tional origins of 1 many a mountaineer mur 
In ‘California th the signs of | the times S were der. Life was cheap, but honor was long on © . 
welll expressed in a song of the day: the Western frontier. 


Climate, we may say parenthetically, may 


“Oh what was your name in the States? 
_ Was it Thompson or Johnson or Bates? af _ have added to the murder rate. At least high aoe 


you murder your wife altitude is said to be irritating, and may have 
fly for your life? contributed the resentment occasioning 
Say, what was your name in the States?’ explosive: murders. cg 
large share of frontier crimes were 


Legal, |, religious and educational | institu- 
nomic in motivation. Vast sums of money 


“tions and controls were virtuall non- existent 
were afloat in the West and this, too, stim- 


inthe n mining camps and mountain frontiers. 
Here, too, there were few women. This meant — ou ated an invasion of outlaws and hoodlums. 
oi was common practice in the cattle coun- 


there was s little of the conserving influence of 
good women or the stabilizing values of — try to drive thousands of cattle up the long” 


family life. “The distorted sex “ratio in the trail from the Southwest to the markets. 
First these markets were in Ilinois, Missouri 


almost exclu: ivel male ulation was 
and Arkansas, but: later’ as. the Tailroads” 


doubtedly a fac 1 the frontier crime — 
rates. This sex ratio brought the pushed “west, they were ‘in Abilene, Great 
inevitable influx of scarlet ‘women who be- | ‘Bend and Fort Dodge, , Kansas, and finally 


ome tes gambling dens and in Utah, Nevada, Colorado and Wyoming.”> 
“Hurdy-gur jouses ich offered the 
and dance hall. CK O facilities er g 


Shooting scrapes and jealous quarrels over Were forced to protect the gold and silver — 


‘the attentions of these willing ladies, “were in their saddle bags with their lives, and 
many a life was lost. Sometimes the life 1 was 


g liquor, that of a cattleman, sometimes it was the 
‘Thomas J. 1 The Vigilantes quick- -shooting outlaw’s. the United 
_ § Montana, McKee Printing Company, Butte, Mon- States Marshals appointed to preserve law 3 
Chapter I (Seventh also and order often had no other recourse 
tewart Edward White. The Last Frontier in Chron- 


icles of America Series (Allen Johnson, Editor), s 
Yale University Press, New ‘aot Vol. XVI, Chap- “= Many f folktales have grown up i in in the West- 


ter 11, and James G. Leyburn, oP. cit., p. 215. ern plains co country. about the quick justice 
“Everett Dick, Vanguards of the Frontier, D. - and lynch law of the men who subdued the 
Appleton- ~Century Company, | Inc., New York, 1041, 
™Cf. Joseph Henry Jackson, Anybody’s Gold, Il in The Passing Frontier, Vol. XVI of 
D. Appleton- Century Company, Inc., New York, _ Chronicles of America Series (Allen Johnson, Edi- 
for an account of the flotsam in California, University Press, New Haven, 1918, 
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‘settled for the most part by which were 


unsas afforded the “popular tribunals’ ‘the 


/ Abilene. In the parlance of the day “ ‘there §_In Texas a more highly organized group, — 
no law west of Leav enworth,” although “the Texas Rangers, fulfilled something of 
“common law was theoretically enforceable: the functions of the ‘popular | tribunals of 


q 
A 


by territorial governments. Boot Hill Ceme- ca Colorado, Wyoming and California. In Texas _ 
tery outside of Dodge City is silent testi- the frontier problem was both political and — 


4 


monial to the days when gambling, hard geographic. first the Rangers were a ‘the 

di iquor and_hold- ups “were outstanding privately financed organization which aimed icti 
~-companiments of the pay-off at the end of to overcome the stealing ¢ and the interracial § their 
the cattle trail. Men either went about their conflicts in an area in | which > Mexicans, § lative 
business or met with Anglo- Americans and Indians were all striv- force 
friend 


+ % = were more > fabulous than in the ad down Indian uprisings and a force of twenty bors ts te 

a country. In a. a Montana ‘mountain valley ten to thirty full time “Rangers created. ers. we 
thousand © miners extracted more than ten These men were “soldiers in the saddle, but compa 
million dollars” worth of gold in a year. at the same time they” were” also illegal - Borde 
Between Virginia City, Montana, , and ‘Salt agents of the United States government, , since “hands 
Lake City there lay a wilderness of of four Texas was at that time under Mexican rule. _highwe 
"hundred and seventy- five miles. Organized ‘These Rangers incidentally ‘became known Ranger 
crime grew apace.. . Clever scoundrels posed as the “horse marines” because of their ‘Thu 
as honest men. One of the most é active out- ture of some Mexican vessels.** the mé 
laws was Henry Plummer who gi got himself Following ‘Texas’ admission to the Union, havior 


— elected ‘sheriff for two communities, Vi irginia inthe Texas Rangers made continuous war on 4 of free 


3 City and Bannock, Montana. As a law en- the Indian tribes. © Later during the Civil | cial an 
forcement officer was naturally able to ar the Texas Rangers were subordinated freedon 

“obtain information a about Shipments of gold the demands of the Confederacy and vite to spea 
by: express. He also p purported to be an 1 expert tually "passed out of existence. With wi 
mining engineer. In consequence he and his carpet- government organized in 1870, sufficier 
“road agents were able | to perpetrate some of _ Governor Davis sponsored t ‘their rebirth in a living 


ng ‘general 
nancial 

was litt] 


_ the most astounding crimes in American ~ the creation of a state police, Murderers and 
history. W hile seoniading: to be in the pur-— : _ other felons were rounded up with a no- 
suit of n robbers fleeing from justice, he and _ torious amount of lawlessness on the part < 4 
“his read agents” are known to have killed police entrusted with the task. 20 C lose 
one hundred and two men in their plunderous upon this upheaval the Texas legislature 
Finally the outraged citizens created two military forces for protection of if tl 
ganized a aV ‘igilantes_ Committee for tl the pur- the: frontier. One was the F rontier Battalion 
pose of eliminating this road “agent band. — to control the Indians to the West, the other Once 
= short order they executed twenty-four of — the Special F orce of Rangers charged with “the nun 
these early racketeers along with other suppressing bandits on the Mexican border.” settled, 


rauders."? 17 These two Montana ‘communi-— As time passed their | duties changed. The excessive 


ties” are representative of the general law- great cattle country became a mecca for ‘strict im 
lessness which flourished all over the West. cattle thieves who were dealt with summarily ofa pic 
On the Pacific coast there were mining camps" — land to 
Walter P. Webb, The Texas Rangers, when he 
Emerson Hough, supra, cf. also Thomas ton-Mifflin, Boston 1935, Chapters I and the 
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quite as often with a six-shooter 
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: 
' the pistol. On the Mexican border bandits ha 
were continually stealing sheep, cattle, and x 


~ saddle horses. Mexico was at the same time Our population has settled dow 
in the throes of a revolution and this pre- 


sented other problems, adopted regulating business, health, 
With» our entry into” World Ww ar I, the: 


sanitation, education and, altogether na- 

= “menace of German : spies crossing the ‘border turally, conduct. " Criminal codes have in 
Mexico created new problems, and it 


‘many be within the re of men, Bank- 


ed activities. ‘They virtually took the law into. « ers, once the most respected men of our 
ial | their own hands. Following the war a legis- nomic hierarchy, are now languishing 
1s, [lative investigation resulted in the Ranger State and Federal prisons for conduct which  . | 
“force being ‘drastically reduced. F rontier was once more or less accepted a as common 
a ‘problems came to be of little importance as banking 
ut | friendly relations grew up with our neigh- = 
to the South. In | Consequence the Rang- 


ers were reduced in 1935 to two mounted | variety. of our material culture traits have 


ut companies and a headquarters company. been additional factors which have promoted | 
al Border troubles are now Wholly the the need for social legislation i in n recent years. 


ES 
hands of the United ‘States Army and hat the of social legislation has = 
highway patrol is now assigned to take the ushered jin the millennium but has instead - 
Rangers’ place i in 1 regulating public safety. 22 created new crimes by redefining old prac- 
es Thus briefly we may summarize some oa s is apparent to to the least ‘tree 
the major characteristics of anti- -social be- - among us. Even so, social legislation i is silent 
havior on the frontier. With the exhaustion Witness to an increase in social consciousness. 5 
of free lands, marked alterations in our so- 7 legislation | does not implement of itself = 


4 cial and economic structure appeared and any automatic uprooting of deep seated 
freedom in its more absolute nature was, ‘so 


patterns, howeve er. When the social h historian 


‘to speak, ‘dethroned. | So long as there were future writes the history of the epic 
he new wildernesses to conquer any man with _ period from 1896 to 1950 he will unquestion- : 


‘0, If sufficient energy and initiative could make ably" find something naively comic in the 

a living. No one bothered much about the American belief that “there ought to be. 2 

general laxities in | business fi- law” and in or to solve their 
a 


by competitive forces he could always “go ating basic patterns of human existence. _ 
West.” Social ial controls \ were at a ‘aan os out of our lawless heritage from fron- 7 
and if the sound of the neighbor’s ax seemed tier days many of the culture pattems of 2 
menacing he could move further West. present dé day criminal behavior may be traced. ' 


free exhausted, de 


was little restriction. if a man felt hampered tion of the in the need reévalu- 


strict the Criminal, whether hee business n 
of a pioneer democracy shifted from free °F professional politician, is, I believe, a 
land to social legislation. Instead of moving functional product of our frontier mores, the 
when he heard the sound of the neighbor's = “by-product of of the customs 


ax, the sons of the: ‘Pioneer demanded, Frederick L. Turner, The Frontier in American 
Biter, Holt and ‘New York, 
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_ the habits of a people impatient of ileriain mani which strikes at the | heart of + 
and controls. The unorganized s social | process-— 
; es of pioneer society have left their cultural ; 

Tesidue in the to restrictive legis- self if you believe rules or gaso- 
line rationing a are enforced in the ¢ great open 
spaces of Western Kansas or Colorado. 

e Lynchings of Negroes have been less f frequent 

* upon ‘the constructions ‘placed upon “consti= in recent years, but lyn nchings still persist in 
tutional rights,” but it should be mentioned a _ the South and without penalty { for the lynch- a 
in passing t that the constitution which was ers. 

drawn up with the idea of protecting the Obviously it is far from this author’ 
submerged individual has been ‘manipu-— belief that frontier mores explain. all or 

— lated that it has become the means of pro- _ ‘most of our crime ‘rate. Nevertheless, the 

tecting the | corporation from governmental frontier” culture constitutes an important 

Tegulation “without due process of law. part of our social heritage and explains 
| This | latter term has, been so ‘stretched as to much of the American’s rejection of and dis- — 
"subsume practically any unwanted respect fo for formal legislative controls. ‘Unlike 
ference i in control of industry. al eee our European cousins we have had our most — 

But let us turn to more recent evidences — serious frontier problems within our own 

of the persistence of frontier behavior pat- borders. ‘Perhaps, one might add facetiously, 
terns, A few years ago a former Governor — herein is one explanation why crime is writ 
“of a Western state now serving in the U. S. large in- the American mores— —just as the 3 
- Senate gave full pardon to a man serving a "mores are written in the lack of social « con- ah 
"sentence for embezzlement because of threats - a sciousness of our forebears. In Europe, on 
_ made to the Governor by business friends sof the other hand, ‘there has been much respect 
the embezzler. Unless he did so these friends for laws ‘within national boundaries, whereas — 
promised to “tell all they knew about the cultural conflicts have led to war, As niece 
Governor. ” The Governor pardoned the man, t has pointed out, ours is a democracy born 
the ‘matter the public, free land and such a democracy “ 
_ though his ‘conduct was strictly illegal ‘and it in selfishness and individualism, intolerant of ff 


technically the Governor an acco administrative experience and education and 
plice to the crime. pressing individual liberty its 


italism, Yale University Press, New ‘Haven, 1937) 
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IG 1 more nationalistic one is the higher | course 

f ‘ “fT ‘national morale. ” “National morale” j is ap cants. 

“SOCIAL ATTITUDE VARIABLES. rently unrelated to Humanitarianism. | which 
_ The correlations of “national morale” wit time fi 


Religionism and Nationalism require further AS 
sourban 


“NATIONAL MORALE” 


_Leonarp W. FeErcuso? 


Metropolitan Life Insurance ‘Company 


value their comparison would suggest that consid 
‘The purpose of this study is to determine ‘the ings of “national morale” are possibly “more ge 


 aatleahies between three primary social atti- closely related to nationalistic attitudes than to 


tude variables and “national morale.” The prob- religious attitudes. This conclusion « does ‘not 
“was undertaken in order to clarify the statistical significance but it gains bi 


ning of national morale,” and to ascertain Port from a consideration of the partial correla- 
how well it may be described in terms of the tions between Religionism and * ‘national a 
di 


wi 
dimensions provi 


During the week of October 12 ee saa 


139 elementary psychology students at the Uni- Religionism “national 


probler 
field tr 
city 
the stu 
doughni 


— 


gionism “The ‘former tion 


versity of Connecticut were asked to respond ale”) is reduced from to -10; while 
_ the questions in the ‘ashington State Sur- latter correlation (i.e., between Nationalism and — 
of Opinions* and the “primary attitude national morale” ) is reduced from .32 to .25. 
scales: _I—Religionism, [1—Humanitarianism, Only the correlation between Nationalism 

—Nationalism. 2 Scores on the W ashe “national morale” remains significant. Obviously 
ington State Survey were to serve as the index a this correlation is not high enough to make i in- oie 

a4 of “national “morale”; attitudes measured by dividual predictions very accurate, but it gives #3 
the primary social attitude. scales are obvious Weight to the assertion that “national morale” 
from their titles. «ears a significant relationship to nationalistic 
The correlations between each of the primary attitudes, after 
attitude scales and the “national morale” scores mean primary attitude scores® of those 
of the J ui Vashington State ‘Survey were as follows: a _who agree and of those who disagree with each waessiph 

Rel 4 of the eighteen statements included in the Wash- | 
ington State Survey tend to verify the conclu- The ! 
4 ‘National morale” Nationali sions reached above. In all except two ins stances fully. 1 

‘ 320 those who give the answer indicating a high 
7 Two of the correlations are significant at ‘the degree of “national morale” have as a group a — 
‘I percent level, but the other one is not signifi- more nationalistic score than those who give — i 
= cant at any level. The correlations indicate that _ the opposing answer. In 15 instances they have 4 Th 
“national morale” is related to Religionism in the more religious scores, but as explained earlier” 
ae such a way that ‘the more religious one is the — this is most probably due to the relationship te ' ie 
higher his feelings of “national morale”; ; and exists between Religionism a and National- 
ip related to J Nationalism i in 2 such a ‘a way that th the ism. The latter attitude pore - be the prin- a 

Miller, “The measurement of national problem | 
morale, American Sociological Review, 6: UTE ON NEW FIE FIELD COUR URSE 

498, Aug. 1041; “Effect of the War on the —— _ excellen 

Morale of American _College Students,” American 
Sociological Review, 7: 631- 644, Oct. 1962. For full spent in 
text of the Washington State Survey of Opinion, — In the summer of 1943 Barnard College of- ing stude 
6: 407 oF 7: 636. "fered a six-week field course entitled “A Work- | te ill 
Ferguson, L. W., “The Measurement of Pri- shop in Urban Social Problems. ” Field courses made a s 
‘Social Attitudes,” J. Psychol., 10: 199- rela! and a brief ‘description of delinquen 
1940; “The Isolation and Mensurement of the g girls, 


tine, and 


| he 
{ 
4 
= 
4 


wail social work- 
ers. An elaborate outline for the study of in- 
Sixteen juniors and seniors, all with iin : 


stitutions guided the students in their observa- 
in Sociology, were admitted to the tions. Two students worked a district office” 
cours 


ccants. The course carried 8 points of credit other in the Children’s 
which meant that the students gave it all their under the supervision of | a private agency. A 
time for six weeks. Child Guidance Clinic and a settlement were the 
Be As the title ‘indicates, ‘the course 2 dealt with ; locale of two other projects. Each student kept 
“urban social problems. Following a background a diary of daily observations which she ‘sub- 
consideration of urban society the discussion — mitted together with a written summary and 
“centered urban problems ‘such as an oral” Teport to the at end 
the problems of racial and cultural minorities, course. 
housing, and juv enile delinquency. — New Y ork _ An attempt was made | to integrate these ve 


City” materials were utilized to in “ous a theory of social 


feld trips to various areas of “main purpose of the course was to “afford the 
city, in the numerous opportunities afforded student Opportunities for personal _first- 
the students to meet informally over “cider and contacts with socia al situations. A teacher of 
doughnuts” with community leaders, judges, 
social workers, government officials, heads of li vhi 

are a kind of bal shorthand d 
institutions, and sO on. a Kind of a ver al shorthan enoting com- 
But, it is the field work proper which, n more — plex aspects of reality. There is no greater edu- 
than anything else, fulfilled the purpose of the cational danger than this: the students 
course “to utilize New York City as a labora- learn these’ concepts on a purely verbal level 
tory for the study of urban problems.” = without the richness and fullness of meaning ; 
is how the course was organized. Four two-hour _ that this body of words remains a sterile seg- 
morning meetings were given over to the theo- - ment of mentality, relatively unrelated to the 
retical of the course. A full day and | jan stream of life which it ‘Sought | to ir inter-— 

afternoon were spent in the field. The other — 


afternoons were given over to field trips, guest The immersion of 4 into concrete 
lecturers - and informal discussions. One after- reality situations helped to guard t them against 
‘noon and the week- end were left free for read- this danger. First of all, the students 1 were ex- 
ing and relaxation. posed to a multitude of “first-time-in- my-life” 
field "projects were planned very” care- actual | contacts with a Suv enile delinquent, a 
fully. Indeed, the instructors spent the whole “union leader,” a “social agency client,” a Chil- — 

month preceding the opening of the summer dren’ s Court, a housing project, a health center, 
session in | planning these projects. By and large, be a City Council meeting. Students lead sheltered 

they involved placements in various social agen- lives, and even an experienced instructor would’ 
cies. The better the agency, _ the he more respon-— _ doubtlessly be ‘shocked if he could glimpse into 
sibility it feels for the training of its student the student’s mind at the mention of these 
Volunteers, and the more reluctant it is to words. The images which ordinarily flood the — 


accept any. How to. provide for the student memory would contain the | color of the text- 


a really rich educational experience without 
imposing unfair burdens upon busy staffs? This 


problem proved soluble because of the good will 
and devotion to education on the part of some 


book, a blackboard diagram, a picture of the 
instructor in the course, or, even worse, , Shadowy — 
_ stereotypes charged with emotion. After a a day 
in a girls’ reformatory one student, 
excellent agencies, but not before hours were example, could not get over the fact that the 
spent in selecting projects and carefully match- - ae “did not look like delinquents. ” One 
ing students and agencies. = === wonders at the image the - student must have — 
To illustrate the projects: three students had to be so amazed that a delinquent could 
made a study of a cottage plan institution for not be discovered at a glance! This lack of — 
delinquent girls. They | ate, worked, played with _ realism provides a —- soil for confusion and 
the girls, accompanying them on the daily ro 
tine, and also attended staff conferences with 
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escribed. It helped to 


yond the — UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING FOR 


break the wall separating experiences of ‘the 
two streams interpenetrated. This is of course | 
goal of all education, but there is some evi- Se 
dence that the course was more than usually ot fie - 
successful in this respect. In the absence of ial 
~ measuring devices, the following evidence is leges and universities, many, could 
culled from the of the served by certain measures which should be 
and the students. 4 under consideration and formulation at the p press 


ent time. These measures are of particular 
$0C10 
interest to sociologists and social workers and © di 
could be initiated by them since they = 


short for all the yo the 


‘day’s experiences. Students stayed would lead to much needed ‘mutual gains. 
_ on almost invariably beyond the official clos- ___ First there is need to define the purpose and ‘ e t} 
time. Apparently an immense reservoir of of sociology departments. Should their fields 


purpose on the undergraduate level be 


a natural was tapped -experi- a 


Students adduced ‘their own pte than dents, 
_ the instructor’s) illustrations of the concepts” hould  neede 

in class. Class discussions and writ- young edge, 
ten work in: “As I observed last satis 
“But ths wat not my experience efor tem’? 

yesterday,” rat so on. This two- way foundation to which h they can integrate the | at 
larly apparent in their field projects. the at rare now ec Gentle 

types. While e deep-rooted prejudices no doubt istic e 

| remained, "many clichés of thinking were with community activities and prepared help t 
thought any government agency necessarily y ticipat 


attained, the purpose of sociology departments 


and another who held the reverse view—both _ ‘must be expressed more in terms of integrating 
exhibited greater ‘flexibility in their thinking the student into his social life and less in terms 


the light that strikes the sul 
at the end o of ‘the riod. wees ort e “Morning | ig t t at strikes the sultan’s 
towers of academecia. In the light of the latter 


_ The main 1 danger of the course such as this purpose, departments of sociology may still fol- 


j freer than one supported by private funds, tivities 


trend | 
“will pr 


a 


1s is a failure to integrate the observations through fs traditions and: ; assign te term papers, promote aloof 

; 4 body of theory. The temptation to scatter ” ‘om 7 must | 

ry. ptauior “research” efforts, and gain special ‘dispensation 

‘field work over too wide an area must be re- for student observation of various community —_— 

"sisted. “One expedient used in this course con- activities, It remains to be proved that these po 
sisted in having rather narrowly defined indi- traditional approaches are not merely vicarious 

_ vidual projects fitted into a broader : setting of > raining 


» and they are bringing students to grips 
lectures with reality in community affairs for which they 
a a _ The instructor emerged with a conviction that should be training. Certainly these academic 


adults. 
‘deter 


a course of this sort has an important place in methods do not successfully apply the principles a I 
undergraduate curriculum. The optimum of participation ‘status, role, and integration 


- for it is perhaps the summer following the junior — - which are ‘not - $0 basic in all introductory so- 
_ year. The previous systematic training will en- ; dee courses. s. Many sociologists still have to” 
; able the student to make use of the field work, ee the question, “What are our purposes?” — 
which in its turn will r revitalize the academic _ And, if it be to train people for life and living 
axe yng a statement, written by a member of the 
pe perhaps for a more detailed ex- — Society, is published on the recommendation of 


. = of observations concerning su successes and ‘Secretary Taeuber, as a suggestion toward possible 
failures either in the pages of our journals - invited: see 

at meetings of the Societies. 
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action by are 
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in organized communities in addition to other not been assigned | to in the agenci 
2 I sega: we have problems and methods which = during their senior year in college. The san 


can be answered only by | the community and holds for sub-professional | volunteer services i 


the school in mutual cooperation. community agencies. 
_ Secondly, there are problems of professional On February 8, 1944, the Army Emergency 

; ganization and integration before the job of - Relief transferred all its functions to the Ameri- 
; integrating students with community life can we can National Red Cross, which according to its 

be accomplished. All too often departments of charter is authorized by Congress care for 
sociology have suffered by ; inadequate r relation- the e relief needs of the families of men in the 
ships between and among the major aig armed. forces. Most of the 3756 Red Cross “yg 

sional groupings especially between the chapters and 6084 branches do not have profes- 
ora and the social welfare gi groups. This is sional social workers enough to carry the ad-— 


readily understandable. academic stress ditional load and also maintain standards. For-— 
upon social science on the one hand and the mer AER volunteers must be used along with 
occupational influence upon social others acceptable to the local chapter. Selected 
on the other hand have risen from - different: _ pre-professional college students are the best 
aoe have followed different paths. True, answer. They can help carry the load, maintain ~ 
academic line of development has always standards and grow both academically and pro- 
uate stu- fessionally into the work. But sociologists 
- and the occupational groups have always social workers must come to closer and more 
needed a general background of scientific knowl- Sr realistic cooperation than ever before to — Be 
i edge, but the two have not been able to produce “fit most by this possibility. 
satisfactory ‘relationship. The intellectual lead- third consideration is that of course level. 
ership has produced theories of socialization ‘social science departments “offering 


~ has at times been unable to produce integrative _field work courses to selected students on the , 
_ procedures or even control divisive tendencies. senior level, while some social work schools in- fe 

Similarly, leadership of the practical sort ‘Tising ‘sist upon graduate use only of such 

- from - occupational bedrock has not been real- af Conversely, some social work schools offer back. 

: istic enough to team up with those who could | - ground courses in theory that should be under- 
help them in ‘their efforts. Asa result of ‘this _ graduate courses. Aside from arbitrary stand- 
duality, an assignment to a ‘student to par- ards, the fact remains that many undergraduates 
ticipate as an apprentice organized ac- do not pursue graduate work are superior 

tivities of community life may. be considered knowledge and ability to many who do. It is 

or even unprofessional! Perhaps the also conceivable that ‘some undergraduate 
trend of the times may contain influences that _ partments in social science are superior to some 

prompt study and action upon these prob- accredited social work schools. If a general 

-_Tems as the halls of social science cannot remain ‘policy could be established, a co-ordinated front 

aloof from community life, and young adults’ might result that would free social science de- 

= be trained in it to be part of it. In this — _ partments to make citizenship training a sub- — 

Commencement Day could well be stantial fact, and in a short time, social work 

moved Freshman Week. "schools would have an adequate stream of better 

selected students to of pon professions. 


“among the interviewers in assistance we 
| found more graduates from unaccredited cur- adults for participation in life. How- 
in social work than of accredited ever, college organization has” often’ 

_ schools of social work.”* The present writer — mentalized knowledge and students by a machin- 
knows of -8o-odd young men ar and women who ery intended for other purposes with the usual 
were his who would not have _Tesults of isolation artificial 


Social ‘Security Board, 
Nov. 8, but none ‘has a more ore vital 
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A fact, to continue to do so will merely relationships. Ordinarily, no (ne department can 
2 deter the recruitment program of the pes. satisfy the needs of social work schools for stu- Ml ane ae 4 
mn 
a 


interest in the problem September 1943 now contains scores of college 
_ partments. Perhaps the appointment of a com- units while hundreds of colleges and universi- m4 —— colleg 
“mittee to study this and the preceding problems ties are in process of organizing or are nuh ese 


_ All of these problems are affected by the new ce — On October 5, 1943, ‘the American Council o on So 
program of the American National Red Cross Education issued a special bulletin, the infor- 
_ for promoting College Units which are virtually _ mation of which was taken from the Red Cross 
complete local chapters transferred to the cam- College Unit Pamphlet ARC-534, mailed to col- 
pus for student operation. They form one basis 2 lege and university executives only. No effort 
for training students in actual community life has been made to inform college students gen- _ 
by responsible participation; they bring social erally until educational and professional fields 
"science and social work into a practical working are fully informed, The plan has been a 


‘respor 
contri 
scene 

had n 


dents 


relationship; they help define the problem of and accepted as a permanent venture although was St 
undergraduate graduate school relation- it has many morale building opportunities sand anothe 
ships; and, they co- ordinate local leadership, service outlets for students in the th 
campus and ¢ community, in an inclusive en- war effort. nearly 


FS 


= 


RED CROSS COLLEGE UNITS” equal importance to its organizational technique 


deavor. pie Various ‘functional a: aspects of the plan are univer 
The American National Red Cross College _ and its program content. By virtue of the fact versity 


7 > 4 - Units program has received impetus from the that the college unit is organized and adminis- — = 
= war situation but it emphasizes per- tered by the students themselves, who have S ( 
‘manent Values for students in community par- wide latitude for the introduction and applica- 

Red Cross College. Units are extensions the school and the local chapter, student 
| local Red Cross chapter organization and pro- sponse is quite general, and interest is keen. The = hi ey 

{ - gram to the campus. They are similar to chap- — result is that the college unit is a personnel F nits. 
ter branches except that they confine their device for interesting, orienting, selecting, train- ninistr 
] activities to the student body and not to a sub- ing, and placing students who are best qualified _ — 
‘urban ‘or satellite community as in the case of ¢ community service social welfare ca- 


chapter branches. They have the professional reers. Since graduate students may be a adec 
n 


4 guidance of the local chapter which will aid in they have possibilities of higher use as aca- 
"organization, program development, and ad- dem mically qualified instructors in certain courses 
q ministration in co-operation with the college or offered by Red Cross in the meow rl 
university which is represented by a ‘faculty have ‘other semi- “professional Opportunities in 


The organization of the college unit consists Placement of qualified students is facilitated 
executive committee, vice-chairman, the fact that the service directors of the hol I 
treasurer, secretary, and nine or more commit- chapter come to know personally the key stu- “ties 
tee chairmen. These committees have the re- dents in the Tespective | campus committees and | Bex 


P = for promoting Red Cross activities oa place them in the community to which they ve it 

according to the needs of the campus and in 1 the are going after graduation, or can aid them in | = r 
light of what adaptation and development may their plans to continue graduate professional — ainec 


_ be practical. Committee activities include: nu- work. In many instances this follow-up system 

home nursing, first aid, water safety will save many years of time lost by individuals 

accident prevention, disaster preparedness and between graduation and the acceptance of. 
sty relief, arts and skills, volunteer special services, duties. In other instances students will be inter- "Mich 


and hospital activities, bloo od donation, ested in receiving American Red Cross scholar- 


rs 
- fund raising, public information, and other <l ships which are offered for graduate work in § Michigan 
_ Cross services. . Two student officers may Tepre- nursing and social work. ‘These scholarships pro- ff Arbor: 1 
the college unit on the chapter board. vide school expenses and seventy- -five dollars “Inquiry 
general, it isa well- balanced organizational tech- per month for one ‘year. General indications are ‘Hawley, 
nique designed to appeal to student interest in that c college units can become an instrument of 
realistically training for community — widespread recruitment for the social welfare Universit 


bilities. That college students: are responding professions and their method of selection should 
eagerly is indicated in the fact that the pro- _ result in an increase of highly desirable young 
- which has been implement | only since men at and women. 
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RRENT ITEMS 
‘fe 4 roup approach is shown to be vastly superior Cussection, “The Detroit Race Rioters weil Looters.” 
Discussants were Edward C. Jandy and Norman D. 
to the individual approach with its usual spo- cussants were Edward C. Jandy 


Humphrey, Wayne University. 
“adic and minimum response. For instance, in pany, Wayne University. 


one large” university t their college unit held a McClung Lee, Wayne University; Lowell J. Carr, 
blood donation _campaign, The student body University of Michigan; and Rupert C. Koeninger, 
_ responded 100 percent. Those who could not Central Michigan College of Education. _ Se, i 
contribute brought in a substitute. Contrast the “Responsibilities and Opportunities of the So- 
scene with an equally large university that cial Sciences in Adult Education” was the subject of 
had no college unit. Here a minimum of stu- ae. panel discussion at luncheon , Sponsored by the -_ 
dents responded for blood donation, and morale _ district anthropology, economics, history, political | 
cach that many students fainted. Consider Science, and sociology Participants man; 
another university which raised $300. one year Orion Ulrey, Michigan” State College, Chairman; 


and then under a co ege n org 43 John F. Yeager, Michigan ‘State Farm Bureau; Wil- 
ot arly $5,000 for aid to servicemen. The second jarq Martinson, Local 50, UAW-CIO; C. ene 


university raised 4 percent of ‘its expected quota, <i Brownell, Calumet and Hecla Consolidated Copper 
and over 70 percent of this was raised by uni- Company; Mrs. Helen | Bryant, League of Women 
_versity employ ees exclusive of faculty and stu- Voters; Henry Poinitz, Michigan - Department of 
dents! same trends are comparable in all Public» Instruction; L. White, University of 
fields of activity—group response has Michigan; Willis Dunbar, Kalamazoo College; 


all expectations. The reasons for the success are Harold Doct, Usivenity of — H. Warren 

far no effort “has been made to inform Office ‘War Services of the 

students "generally about Red Cross College Federal Security Agency has published a 44- page 

Units. Only chapter officials and educational ad. pamphlet, Citizens of Tomorrow— —A Wartime Chal- By 

ministrators have been informed. Of course all lenge to Community Action. This compiles signed: 

: necessary liaison work has been done nationally statements. from the heads of ten Federal agencies — 

- but during the first year of the plan actual op- a concerned with youth problems, defining the “7 

erations have been | carefully lin limited to provide sponsibilities and resources of these agencies and e 

patterns of community service for 


a 


< 


TRRARI 


A. 
7 


an ad e experience. 
equate experience. 


young people. It also contains a check list of activi- 
ties and points of concern for a community program 


co Sociologists should be placed i in readiness. next 
to co- operate with the plan according | to bow for youth. Copies may slhaconaal from the p 
their situation permits. Departments of ‘sociol- 


lishing agency. ae 
ogy are immediately interested in much of the 


Red Cross ; program and less directly in all of it. The American Council on Education has an 
It has many possibilities for adding a firm foot- nounced the appointment of a Commission on Mo- 
hold to our work with students and communi- tion Pictures in Education. The present members 
ties, and every sociology department should are: Mark A. ‘May, chairman; George 
have its, faculty advisor on the College Unit E. E, Givens; — 
Advisory Committee. Full information can ‘be $005 George F. Zook, ex officio. The work of the 


Commission is supported by a grant from eight mo- : 
obtained by addressing the writer, Assistant picture production companies made through 


lo baad Vi ‘Ice Chairman, ea National eo Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
= America, Incorporated. The grant covers a five 


period. Special attention will be given to ‘the 
NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS planning of series of films for educational activities 
Midign Sociological Society. The following connected with postwar reconstruction. Suggestions 
a papers were read before the spring meeting of the concerning needed productions for educational pur- sy 
7 Michigan Sociological Society March 17 at Ann _ poses will be welcomed. The Commission is par- ! 
Arbor: Roy H. Holmes, University of Michigan, ticularly interested in receiving curriculum materials 
“Inquiry Into American Way of Life”; Amos that can be used as the basis for films. For the time 
_ &f Hawley, University of Michigan, “Redistribution ee all inquiries should be addressed to the Chair- 
Versus "Segregation Suggested Solution 7 of Mark A. May, 28 Hillhouse Avenue, New 
4 Minority Group Status”; Frank E. Hartung, Wayne Haven, Connecticut. 


ogy”; Elizabeth Briant | Lee, Detroit, “Ecological 
Influences on Eminent American Women”; Elmer 


_ American Association for the Py of 
Science. By vote of the Executive Committee, the 


thy 


— 
3. 
— 
4] 
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to react Dr. Teeters is against children 
going to the 1 movies at night a as it them from 


to sleep ‘immediately after “seeing a mov i, 
a Association and to all of the affiliated societies that ‘Yale University. Enrollment in undergraduate 
in all programs of the September meeting emphasis com in sociology has thus far kept up beyond ex- 
. be placed on the indispensability of science for the _pectations, due largely to the liberal program of the x a 
- future of civilization, both in war and in peace.” ‘ieex About oo per cent | of the students enrolled wi 
_ The Association extends to all its affiliated and are in the V-12 program. ae q a 
_ associated societies a cordial invitation to partici- — me: Professor Ralyph Linton of Columbia University 
pate | in the Cleveland meeting. Since the Associa- is part-time visiting professor, giving both a 
- tion, as heretofore, will make all local arrangements. _ ate and undergraduate courses in anthropology. ks 
for the meeting and print the General Program, a James G. Leyburn, who is on leave of absence, 
a intending to meet with the Association ; is participating in a Lend-Lease mission to South 
in Cleveland are urged to inform the Office of the Africa. In his spare time he is meeting with a group _ EY 
Permanent Secretary as Promptly as possible. of anthropologists and psychologists at Witwate 


rand University to discuss current trends in soc 

‘One of the main tasks of the Rural Settlement logical thought in America. 
Institute, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., is to serve as a cen- = Stephen W. Reed is a Lieutenant i. g.) i in gd 
ter of information on co-operative community de- United States Naval Reserve. Leo W. Simmons, who 
velopment. . The fact that the FSA has been holds a joint appointment department 
>) psychiatry, has practically completed his studies of 
signifies the termination: of all co-operative com- old age. C. W endell King” has recently been ap 
munity development in this country. The stren sth pointed as Instructor in Sociology, specializing 

of this movement can be expected to increase con- ei the field of community studies. ¥AS es ae. 
siderably with the end of the war. Raymond Kennedy, now Associate Professor, isin 


writes: 

of Cor 

4 Agency 
Office 

Asac 

door 

its line 

‘4 by the 

being 


_ During 1943 a survey of past and present prac-- charge of the Foreign Areas Studies on the South- | 
: ~ tice of co-operative communities was made under west Pacific. Among his recent writings is Islands — 
& joint sponsorship of this Inatitute and the Re- and Peoples of the Indies, published by the Smith- e. 


in 
Washington a: as 5 advisor on the Southwest Pacific. «| 


of co-operative community development as that of in part-time research with the Yale School of Al- — : 
the FSA farms, the Mexican Ejido, the Soviet-_ cohol Studies, which has set up a diagnostic and | 
Russian Kolkhoz, and the Palestinian Kvutza. The guidance clinic for inebriates i in cooperation with the - a) 
a has been completed and will soon be pub- Connecticut Prison Association. Bacon, who is a | 
lished in the RSI research series on co-operation, 


sum w the experience of ‘such modern instances" the fall, Selden Bacon has been engaged 


; member of the State Commission for Social Protec- "As 
the Dryden Press, Inc., New York. Henrik F. In- tion, recently conducted survey of crime in the bys 
. field: “Co-operative Communities at Work,” a sur Sate under the auspices of the Defese Coma ae 
_ vey of past and present practice and its application Administration and the Governor’s Defense Council. Es - ciologi 
_to postwar resettlement. Within the next few Maurice R. Davie is preparing a general treatise the m 
months, will also be published: Henrik F. Infield, on the Negro in the United States. He is chairman 9 genera 
“Co- operative Living,” a study of the co-operative of the MAL Committee of the mist, 
has been serving as Secretary of the Sumner Club, 
om professor of sociology at Temple University, he: he is now editing the Club’s Bulletin. == F ca 
believes. that when Camden’s (N.J.) Director of | | Edmund Volkart, who interrupted his graduate Freibu 
Public Safety, David S. Rhone, invoked an old work to enlist in the Navy, has been promoted to — (1886- 
law prohibiting children under 14 years of age Lieutenant -(j.g.). He was cited for exceptionally to devi 
4 ‘H from going to the movies unless accompanied by a meritorious conduct in the performance of outstand- 9 In 190 
adult he may have resorted to the wrong means of ing service as Officer-in-Charge of the USS. LCT — 3 books 
combatting juvenile delinquency. The enforcement 277, during the amphibious assault on the island in this 
the law may have an opposite effect on the of and awarded the of Merit, Angrif 
“of delinquency, he thinks. In general, thinks Dr. 
children are not so deeply impressed by University. Dr. -Daymond 
movies that they will become delinquents as a direct ‘Humphrey, Assistant Professor “of Sociology, 
result; there are some children, however, who are ‘serving as Director of Research for the Metropoli- uP Berlin 
emotionally unbalanced and will be too deeply tan Detroit Council of Social Agencies. He has 4 ‘exposit 
_ affected by any type story. “Even the story of charge of coordinating the research activities of = wide fc 
. ‘Little Red Riding Hood’ can cause such ‘Sian the Council and of its 160 member-agencies. Dr. profess 


_ Association will hold its annual meeting for 1044 
Cleveland during the week of September 11-16. memb 
¢ 
| 
Cc 
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member of the Wayne University teaching staff. j - lished for him by a wealthy patron at the Uni 
has an article “On Assimilation and Accultura- versity of Frankfurt, where he ‘remained until 


tion” in the November issue of Psychiatr frankiu 
_ his retirement in 1929. He raised up a whole 


generation of scholars in the social sciences, 


- City Health Department in Baltimore, has been ap- _ Many of whom are now in the United States. . A cs 

4 __ pointed research assistant and field work — . prolific writer and a man of prodigious energy, 
“i with the Pittsburgh Housing Asociation. he not only produced a veritable library of books _ 
and articles, but he also participated in numer- 


De W. Burghardt du Bois, the ous reformist movements including housing, 


Department of Sociology at Atlanta University maternal and child welfare, city “planning, cre- 


since 1932, has been elected a member of the Na- _ mation, etc. But his great passion was the 


tional | Institute of Arts and Letters. Dr. Du Bois — 


nail 


Pe propagation of agricultural reform and the i 


ie ted to this In 
| is the first Negro to be elected to this Institute, tering of agrarian co- -operatives. 
"which was founded 45 years ago to. achieve- 
in art, music or literature.” ppenheimer was also very active in 


7 aspects of Jewish life. In the course of his ac- 


Arthur Hillman, 1 1000 Loyola tivity in behalf of agricultural « co-operatives he 
writes: met Theodore Herzl in 1902, and was won over 


— 


fer “For the past year I have worked for the office by the | latter to Zionism, becoming indeed the ia 


of | Community War Services of the Federal Security economist of the early ‘movement. At the sixth 
Agency, Chicago regional office (formerly called the we Zionist Congress (1903) Oppenheimer proposed 
Office of Defense Health, and Welfare Services). co-operative colonization ‘Palestine, which | 


LIBRARI 


_ As a co-ordinating agency, OCWS has a foot in the — _ Proposal he repeated at the ninth Congress. 
door of many Federal and state agencies and has _A staunch patriot, he foresaw World WwW ar 


‘its lines out to all communities markedly | ee as the inevitable consequence o of the ineptness 


- being changed to Technical Assistant to indicate a < 


My title of Senior Report Analyst is. _ of Hohenzollern foreign policy, which, like 


rs 


CHICANL 


variety of duties in keeping with the broad scope — _ Weber, he actively combatted. During the war 
the agency’s a very important official role up par 


OF RAL 


by arranging for the requisitioning of workers 
OPPENHEIMER—IN- for this purpose. Another of his official duties 


during the war was the organization of the 
‘September 30, 1943, | Franz Oppenheimer, Komitee fiir d. Osten to. conduct relief among 
eminent honorary member ‘of the American So- the Jews of eastern Europe. He also participated 
ciological- Society ¢ died in Los Angeles. One of ‘in postwar planning, and produced the original 
the most notable ‘social scientists of the of the Hindenburg decree p roviding for 
oa _ he was equally renowned as econo- the distribution of land to peng that “4 
mist , Sociologist, ; and social reformer. -Oppen- time his lifelong dream of solving the primary — 
heimer was born in Berlin on March 30, 1864, ‘social problem was on the verge of realization. 
a son of the preacher of the local reform Jew- ‘He presented a program to the Social Demo- 
ish ‘community. After studying medicine crats for internal colonization and 
_ Freiburg and practising for a number of years _ resettlement on state land obtained by expropri- 
(1886-1895) he abandoned his medical career | _ ation” through idemnification; however 
devote himself to social studies and reform. was sabotaged by Sering. 
Ih 1908 after having published several weighty , Both his academic production and his intense 7 _ 
books on economics, he obtained his doctorate social reform activity sprang from a common 
in this field (his dissertation was Rodbertus’ center, his early re recognition of the importance 
— Angriff- auf Ricardos Rententheorie und der of the land question as the ultimate source of 
~ Lexis- Diehlsche Rettungsvers uch) and the next _ social problems. His criticism of land monopoly — 
gsversuch) a next — p 
_ year became a lecturer at the University of and his advocacy of co- -operativism were devel- 
Berlin where his engaging personality, eloquent — oped i in two books, which established his reputa- 
exposition and ardent idealism earned tion as an economist and which contained the 
_ wide following. In 1917 he was advanced to the core of all his subsequent work as a socio-eco- 
ardi in | he was to nomic theorist, Die 
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wanderung bis Gegenwart and runnin 


three e massive volumes, it constitutes an ex- 

emplary review of the economic origins of Eu- 


durch Lésung d. Genosse ms 
Agrarfrage (1896; 3 ed., 1922); and Gross- — 


The 

igentum u. S02 iale Fra e (1898; ed., ropean feudalism and capitalism from the vie 


1904, 
| 


In an series of works he criticise 
t 


| 
of “which he expected to be so- possessor York 


x] 
Oppenheimer all idealizations of the singularly” tragic, both “personally and symboli- 
Yo state, including sundry varieties of the organic cally. Though he was uncommonly successful as _ eos in 
theory, and developed a sociological political lecturer, and welfare worker, his cen-_ “versity 
theory derived largely from Gumplowicz (whose tral idea (like Schopenhauer, he believed that met iM. 
works he edited). This view, crystallized out every creative scholar has really only. ‘he 
vi from his economic criticism, was first sketched which he spins out in diverse variations of an — Y 1938. 
in what is probably his most famous book, Der integral theme) has not celebrated any con- 
‘Staat (1908, Eng. transl., The State, 1914)  spicuous success. His eclectic theoretical as 

om al which contained the basis of his system of his- has been largely by-passed by the development panes 

i | torical sociology. In contrast to the speculative of newer trends in sociology, especially of the pga 
philosophies of history with their Volkgeist and social-psychological, social-psychoanalytical, an- 
idealistic political theory, and their thropological and statistical \ rarieties, As to his of 
on the legal and spiritual goals of the state, » social reform activity, not only” has 
he focussed on the power function of the state. cultural co-operative 
‘| ! His theory supposes a struggle of races, a vari- = tively little headway but the whole cataclysm Reinch 
| os of class struggle, and derives the emergence _of our time has made his approach appear, for praane: 
of the state from the conflict of heterogeneous the nonce, pathetically naive. However, the 
| peoples. tragedy goes deeper, for Oppenheimer’s destiny fined to 
in the tradition of Comte, Oppenheimer represents the fate of a whole generation of deve’ 
regarded sociology as the synthetic or universal and indeed an epoch of ‘culture. His 

4 science of society which, concentrating on "generation has been destroy ed, fis 
process,” generalizes the history of human man flouted, its socialism desecrated, its dream of “bet 
society and derives social laws. Oppenheimer peaceful reconstruction shattered. 
also accepted the methodological distinctions of ational, enlightenment, and internationalism _ 
the Dilthey-Rickert school between nomothetic have suffered their deepest eclipse since the 7 iets 

idiographic sciences and in general followed eighteenth to which h Oppenheimer kat 

the ideas of Max Weber as regards | ‘ideal exochen, properly belonged. 

Oppenheimer’s chief sociological work is the cause of the aged scholar’s leaving Germany j “The 

3 massive System d. Soziologie (1922 1935) in after his competence had been confiscated. En ‘Sociologi 


eight volumes running to some 4, 500 pages. It 7 route to the United States which he had Lee ed Minne 


magisterial formulation of a system of his- visited in 1913, he had a brief connection with subs 
torical sociology, which must be ranked as yome 


the University of Kobe. Though he participated — him by 1 
of the most distinguished lucubrations of its in various / academic enterprises in the U nited has appoi 


- An ample discursive structure of theory, States, e.g., _ becoming chairman of the editorial Minnesot 


it is constructed on the scale of the great masters — board of the newly formed Journal of Econom- a 


view. Th 

j wicz and Durkheim. ™ historical portion of his articles, he did not succeed in finding a post ade- preteen 
system (now in v. 4 of his System) was in- quate to his talents, and he died in ‘virtual vey of 


_ tended to reveal the historical roots of capital- 
ism and to serve as a check on the sociological a the | passing ee Oppenheimer the | 


tors will t 


theory: expounded in the _ preceding volumes. world has lost a distinguished scholar, a zealous 
Bearing the general title of Abriss einer Sozial- humanitarian, and a luminous human spirit. 
ound W irtschaftsgesch. con d. EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 
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"PERCY A. ROBERT was a methodological on 
. The death of Percy A. Rob Educational Sociology. The same spirit was — 
1, 1944, , depriv ed American sociology of an in- manifest in his later writings, whether they were 
spiring teacher and a promising investigator. technical or popular in | character. 
Born at Campbellford, Ontario, on June ae In 1942 Dr. Robert obtained a leave of ab- 
1904, Dr. Robert received his bachelor’s degree sence from the Catholic University to serve as_ 
- from Loyola College, Montreal in 1926. Two Special Adviser on National Unity to Mr. Elliot | 
"years later he obtained the M.A. and a diploma Little who was then Director of National 
in social work from McGill. Coming to New © Biers Service in Canada. Later, in October Ps ah 
York University on a fellowship in the fall of — 1943, he undertook a survey of the Gaspé Pen- 
~ 1928, he continued his graduate work and in the insula with a view to ‘postwar reconstruction. — 
_ meantime taught at City College, at Dana Col- _ In giving himself to these projects, Dr. Robert 
jege in Newark, as well as at New York Uni- motivated both by a feeling of obligation 
versity itself. It was in New York also that he ~ toward his native Canada and by his interest in 
_ met Mary Allison Read of Hamilton, New York, “concrete social conditions. He wrote back en- 
‘the future Mrs. Robert. The Ph.D. followed in _ thusiastically about the effect which these stud- 
Pe Meanwhile, in 1934, he had accepted a posi- ‘search. In the midst of this work which he 
tion as ; Instructor at the Catholic University of found so interesting, D Dr. Robert died suddenly 
America in’ W ashington and was promoted > to in Quebec on February 12, 1944 as the in 
, the rank of Assistant Professor in 1939. Al- — of complications following a surgical vend 
‘though he followed developments in the field 
of social theory with keen interest, Dr. Robert’s | <a interests. He was active in the cause of 
natural bent, as well as his training in so- labor organization, race relations, and social 
cial work and his association with Professor work. He was one of the ‘organizers and later 
Fairchild New York, led him to emphasize President of the Washington Chapter of the 
the more objective and empirical aspects of his American Sociological Society. The writer, as a _ sy 
subject. His teaching was for the most part con- member of whose department ‘Robert 
fined to” graduate subjects and it was his delight — served, | can testify to his spirit of cheerful co- 
to develop a critical sense in his students by operation, loyal friendship, and undeviating | in- 
submitting prejudices and preconceptions toa 
and searching analysis. The same critical ~Paut HANLEY FurFEY 
bent showed itself when Dr. Robert began to The Cathe niversity of America 
contribute: to the literature. His first 


Editor of the “The J June issue will 
‘Sociological Review, F. Stuart Chapin, University — “Recent Social Trends in the Soviet Union.” Al 
of Minnesota, will be responsible for the August further” ‘manuscripts and communications, not 
and subsequent issues. Under authority granted _ pertaining to the June or earlier i issues, should be _ 
him t by the Executive Committee, Dr. Chapin addressed to the Editor, American Sociological 
has appointed Dr. George B. Vold, University of Review, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. ? 
Minnesota, as Co-editor with himself of the Re- _ The present i issue consists of 96 pages instead 
view. The Book Review Department, beginning of the usual 1 
with the August issue, will also be under the 
direction of Dr. Chapin and located at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota. The new Book Review Edi- 
will announced. 
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University y of W isconsin, adison, Wisconsin 


_DeGre: Society and Ideology. ‘Virgil G. Hinshaw, 


PY 
rt : Emile Durkheim and His Sociology. Howard Becker ... 
The Methodology of Pierre Duhem. George A. Lundberg . 
Knickerbocker: Free Minds: John Morley and His Friends. Gladys s Bryson . ek: 
Nash: The. University and the . Modern World. Oscar Cargill . introd 
Hutchins: Education for Freedom. Eduard C. Lindeman hope 
Epler: Honorary Degrees: A Survey of Their Use and Abuse. Logan Wils ON ......... 
Cantril and Associates} Gauging Public Opinion. Gwynne Nettler 208 
Dodd and Assistants: y Pioneer Radio Poll in Lebanon , Syria, ond Palestine. Read 209 
Kinsley: The Chicago Tribune: Its First Hundred Years. Malcolm M. Willey .............. 209 
Whittlesey, Colby ¥. Hartshorne: German Strategy of World Conquest. Sigmund Newmann 
“Coudehove- Kalergi: traditi 
 Sturmthal: The Tragedy of ‘Labor 1918-1939. Kurt Braun . strume 
Skilton: : Our Servicemen and Economic Security. Arthur P. Miles ..... 
Socialist Movement in Reading, Pennsylvania: A Study in D 
{ "Sanderson and Grigsby: The Social Characteristics of E Erin—a Rural Town in Southern New presen 
Weslager: Delaware's Forgotten Folk: The Story of the Moors and Nanticokes. Everett V. dations 
Sanford, ‘Miller, and Cobb: Physique, Personality and Scholarship. A Co-operative 
Study of School Children. Earle L. Reynolds 215 
Davidson: Personality | and | Economic Background: A of Intelligen ni Children. Paul the cri 
Society and Ideology. By Gerarp DeGre. New sentment with Scheler’s extension of the latter 
York: The Hamilton Press; Columbia Uni- concept, Pareto’s residue and derivation, Sorel’ | 


versity Bookstore, Morningside Heights, New myth and Durkheim’s category. After describ 
York, New York, distributors, 1943. Pp. iv-+ ing the manner in which key ideas function for This 
the conceptual systems in question, DeGre bor- entiatio 


“The ‘purposes of this study,” from the work of other social thinkers, and the 


author, “ are twofold: (1) to provide an intro- largely contemporary American” sociologists, its negl 
duction to the sociology of knowledge; and (2) both to point out various limitations of the con- a . - problem 
to indicate the contributions which have been pesca and to suggest how sociology of know!- analysis 
made to this field by a group of thinkers, most edge might formulate their essential content either 
whom have not received much attention as carefully and systematically. tific me 
contributors to this relatively new field of in- For his conclusion the author gutlines the “Gologie 

quiry.” In accomplishing his purpose DeGre postulates of method for “sociology which boo 

Felating 


contends that social actions result from the im- 
pact of the individual’s subjective Weltan- hie 
tributions, both direct and indirect, to sociology schauung ‘upon the host of 
of knowledge -made by thinkers solely from composing his social and physical surroundings. — 
Italy, France and the United States, with the Likewise, the result of successive s social actions 
exception of two German philosophers. Among i is the creation of new environmental factors — 
the more important key concepts subjected to. _ which, in turn, effect changes i in the individual's — 
analysis are Neitasche’ end re- outl look. Thus the complete 


at once as introduction and short treatise. _ 
In broad strokes the author presents the a 


admirably: Society and Ideology in the present inquiry. In brief, he 
no criti 


4 ss -- 


a 
1 
Prine 
 ALPER 


sociology f knowledge is a science, heim, fortunately enough, was a re- 
epistemology. It concerns itself with the so- searcher than he would ever have been had he _ 
ciology of both specialists in knowledge and of remained true to his announced methodological g * 


es Four important problems facing the new __ intentions. The great merit of Alpert’s book lies ty 


itself. The author further concl 


discipline are enumerated, but DeGre firmly in its clear statement of what Durkheim said 
insists that in these and all ‘similar undertakings, he was doing and what he actually /did. There 
sociology of knowledge must share the fate of | been other studies of the great Frenchman 
its sister- “sciences. . It must make the same meth- have failed to take these two contrasting 


with his statement of purpose in the the 
introduction, the author expresses a twofold now in its fifties or sixties, was the first and 
pe: “that this study will help to answer final word. Gehlke “made much 
of the questions as to what the sociology ry of representations,” “group mind,’ > and similar 
__ knowledge is mie and help stimulate fur- flimsy cornices on the solid edifice of Durk- | 
rs ther research . . .”; and “that in its indication _ heim’s research. Alpert quite justifiably points’ 
certain errors that have crept into the out that when Durkheim’s substantive studies 
of knowledge through its confusion with» rather than his methodological speculations are 
traditional epistemology, it will be perhaps in- examined, Durkheim 2 dealt with language and © 


- sremental in rendering these errors less m8 other symbolic systems, mores, institutions, and in : 


quent in the future.” To the : reviewer it seems a host of other empirical data as the stuff in 

that Dr. DeGre has done remarkably well in his — which “collective representations” and “ “group 

attempt | to realize both hopes. In addition to mind” are embodied, In other words, they ao 

- presenting a precisely formulated picture of so- not brooding omnipresences in the sky, totake | 


1 LIB 


~ 


Ao 


- ciology of knowledge, he has examined its foun- Justice Holmes out of context, but observable 
_ dations without becoming ensnared, like -Mann- - items | making up the > commonly ac accepted ‘ “hu- 
heim, by the twin pitfalls of certain strains of man nature” of the members of a given society. Sow 
pragmatism, -overemphasis- oversimplifica- At bottom, then, Durkheim is easily 
tion, “Within: a scientific universe of discourse, = Mead, as Alpert shrewdly points out. — 
the criteria of truth lie exclusively in the cor Excellent as Alpert’s analysis is, hens, it - 
_ Tespondence of ideas with the data of experience _ is to be regretted that it was necessary to pre- 
as well as their logical coherence with ‘system- § sent it to American readers in the year 1939. _ 
atic scientific theory... .” ” Moreover, the so- © What he says should have been common knowl- 
dologist is concerned not. with the ‘objective edge in 1920. But, vain Tegrets: aside, we 
' validity of the “truths” he interprets, but with be thankful that something like a just evalua- 
their subjective validity for the human agents. of Durkheim’s achievements is now at our 
“This distinction is fundamental in the differ- — disposal; we need no longer rely on the comic- 
entiation ‘between the sociology of knowledge strip distortions have previously held the 
sociological theory of knowledge, field. Moreover, the Alpert study makes available 


its neglect has given rise to a number of pseudo- a well- organized "arrangement of 
problems. . . .” At no point does ‘Dr. DeGre’ detail that is helpful in disentangling 


= 


analysis lapse into loose or confused. thinking the ideological and the solidly scientific phases 

_ either in his allusions to epistemology and © Durkheim’s work. If a note of hero- worship a 

| _ tific methodology . or in the historical and so-_ is sometimes apparent, it can do no great harm 

iological sections which constitute the bulk of view of the mote raging bi ases to w 
the book. The author’s treatment of questions ‘it is is opposed. 


oo relating to philosophy of science seems open to ae 


‘The Methodology of Pierre Duhem. By 
LowINceR. New York: Columbia Unie 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 184. $2. 25. 


-1916) was a French 
__ professor of theoretical physics devoted to the 3 : 
Physical theories that flourished 


Methodology is nice work if you ou can get 
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the pe of his active life. 4 Eliot, Harriet "Martineau, sarily 
under review is an exposition of this enterprise, — George Meredith, Walter Bagehot and others, is fe —_ 
heavily involved as it was in the metaphysical Suggested but not drawn in full. The presenta- grant 
morass that dominated physical theory during tion of the objectives and methods of the al to the. 
the last half of the last century. As a chapter group justifies the title, Free Minds. 
For this reviewer, bey ond the in 
3 the book is of some interest. Duhem conand the reading and some new insights on Comte’s jn- - applica 
futility of certain metaphysical preoccupations fluence in England, the residual effect is a great the M 
which only social scientists today engage in. desire to sit before the complete files of Mor- "formed 
Speaking of Physical doctrines, he ‘said: bei Forteightly and analyze them more facut 


le, is 
me what is, in them, “enduring and fertile, 7. purposes allowed her to do. Here, surely, would = those ii 


the logical procedure by means of which they suc- / h f hi h 
ceed in classifying naturally a great number of laws, De & ric vein, mining | of which would reveal JF give m 


deducing them all from some few principles; ‘most of those issues—economic, religious and thesis ¢ 
whet is sterile and perishable, i is the labor under- - scientific—which have been blurred for us by “| ~ ‘Jated ar 
taken to explain these principles, to connect them 7 time and by” overlaid interpretations. Here, too, ct the den 
- suppositions touching the realities which are would be seen the free-working intelligence of ‘Te sta 
hidden under the sensible appearances. = those who offered solutions, As Mrs. Knicker- peer 
He also argued against the notion that physics -Marxiat 

strumen 


was a philosophy of nature, a cosmology, or “a 
branch of metaphysics. “The new mathematical _ Fortnightly Review under John Morley ‘did foe - cology 


he said, “does not preen itself -century England.’ ” Morley was the C Chr 


penetrating, in the knowledge of corporeal qual- 


_ liberator of the mind of his time.” ” She does 
ities, below what the’ ‘analysis of ‘the: facts of to suggest briefly some of the problems 
experience reveals to us; briefly, it Physics; which were vigorously dealt with in that jour- 
it is $ not a a Philosophy of N ature, ‘a Cosmology, nal: the claims of f labor and collective bargain- 

child labor, the inadequacies of 


a branch of Metaphysics.” In a brief conclud- 

ing chapter the author points pg paras 7 faire, all facets of “the Irish question,” woman 
-quacies of Duhem’s theories in the light ‘of ‘Suffrage, the struggle for a national and secular 
the 


modern knowledge. The e material is not of suf- , And, always, there is 
age relevance to contemporary methodo- — ey’s concern with the uses of rationalism — 
ra 


logical problems to warrant more extensive © _ against “the blindness and bigotry of the ortho- an 


There is a bibliography and an index. It is not only as a nineteenth-century Eng- 
lish liberal that Morley is shown; “he expressed ‘ceeds, it 


a Deming great motive of W estern Civilization: the Over 
and dignity of the individual, the effort 
J Poi toward a better social order and a world order.” a 
e Minds: John Morle His Friends. By 3 nsely 
m Moly and His Cambrid The book is well documented and indexed; it quisitive 
Be, the marks of an author Joad (w 
Massachusetts: Harv ard Unive ersity Press, ‘home with ‘the events, "ig persons she 
Pp. xi 288. $3.00. deals with; more than is written 
This book should be ‘read by all social scien- 


‘bounds of their ‘specialties and who may never ere 


have known, or have forgotten, , the significance 
nineteenth-century critical thinking in Eng- The University the Modern W orld. By 


“land. The volume, while centering on John Ss. New York: The Macmillan 
Morley’ s range of interests and achievements, Company, 1943. Pp, (312. $2.5 50. 
ae ‘portrays the concerted efforts of a group of = Three’ years ago, T. S. Eliot, "vagrant Amer- 
a -minded friends and associates to mould | ican ‘poet and mystic, suggested in The Idea 


opinion in more liberal, even radical (for that ¢ of a Christian Society tl that those intellectuals 


1] Hie - _ day) form. Closest to Morley were Sir Leslie who believed in the “dogmatisms” of ae! 


- Stephen — and Frederick Harrison. All three ity should form a select body, “a clerisy,” whose 

learned from Comte, but their real masters = influence, ‘radiating | outward, would correct the - 

- jan ‘Stuart ‘Mill and a changing world. toga morals of the mass and create a Christian State 
compelling the politicos (who neces 
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BOOK REVIEWS» 
Education for Freedom. By RoBert M. HutcH- 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
‘Press, 1943. Pp. vi + 108. $1. 50. =" 


quality which one hears 


men) to “respect. ethics of 
- Christianity in their actions, Arnold Nash, va- 
“grant young British scholar (at present chaplain 
to the Student Christian Movement in the Uni- 
--versity of Toronto) _ whose path must have 
somewhere crossed Eliot’s, makes a a very pretty — 

- application of this idea in The University and 


ascribed to the mind and mentality of “= 
Hutchins is brilliance. It is often assumed that __ 


-brilliancy and depth are incompatible, that a 
the: Modern World. _“clerisy” would 


hore which shines cannot be profound. 
formed among. the Christian believers the no one can accuse Robert Hutchins 
= at 
4 


. - faculties of the universities of the liberal coun- avoiding the search for profundity. Indeed, 
tries of the world, not for the domination of _ there are some who insist that his searches have 
those institutions by theologians, but rather to “gone too deeply, that is, too far into antiquity 
give meaning to their curricula through a ‘syn- and that he has thereby missed the essential = 
thesis of their subjects, which are today unre- quality of his own age. In any case, the ap- a = 
lated and empty disciplines. In Mr. Nash’s view, _ praiser of his works must surely regard Hutchins — 

the democracies can stand against the totalita- a as a philosopher and since he is also a complex 
rian states only if their learning is welded into — personality, one must view his intellectual prod- 
4 whole by this Christian synthesis to offset ucts with a multiple lens. ae 
| Marxian and Fascist syntheses. The welding - As philosopher it seems to me that the clue — 

t 


LICAN LIBRARIE 


— strument, rather surprisingly, is to be “the so- to Hutchins may be found in that biting remark 
_ ciology of knowledge,” and the goal no less than of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s when he spoke of 

the Christian Universe. the “terrifying need for certainty.” In one sense 
a Remembering Gibbon’s famous inference that all philosophy and hence all philosophers seem — 
) Rome was weakened for the barbarian onslaught to fall into two groups, those who are content _ 
f by Christian proselytizing (which created so to live within margins of uncertainty and con- _ 
, many nonresistants), \ we might take the position — tingency and those who are happy only when 
ms that the present is a poor time to advocate . know. If the requisite knowledge does not 
return Christianity, We are again fronted present itself to their experience, they will 


c 


2 by the barbarians. Alarm on this score, however, as in the case of Hegel, for example, impose a 

of is quite frivolous—it will take longer, we ale certainty upon the world in the form of affirma- — C 
ture, to recruit “a clerisy” on our faculties than tion and logic. Since they cannot tolerate 
é it did to Christianize heathen Rome. Hence we certainty they must create dogma. One must 


offer no opposition to Mr. Nash—if f he suc- 


grant at the outset that those who have — 

ceeds, it will not be too soon. braced the certainty way of life attain a ‘great 
Over and beyond its tractarian aspects, The advantage over those who Speak more tenta- 

rsity and the Modern World is an and more humbly. In debate they divide 


mensely stimulating book. Mr. Nash is an ac-_ every topic into neat dialectical packages, some 

_ &§ Quisitive scholar, of the order of C. E. M. wrapped up in truth and good and beauty and © 
ic -Joad (whom he ‘somehow suggests), and he puts * others in falsehood and evil and ugliness. Since — 
oy _ together his many unusual fragments of knowl- — these qualities are nowhere existent in nature 
edge in patterns new and splendid as Joseph’s in pristine form, they must be imputed for the 


«coat. For those who are tired of old combina-— sake of argument. This Hutchins does with 

a tions of ideas and who love the titillation of te consummate skill when he deals with education. E te 
of novel (as does the present writer) there is no One » of the objects of his scorn is what he calls His 
book to be preferred at the moment to this. and which he believes education has 


Sedentary intellects on our faculties, however, fostered at the expense of moral and spiritual 


will do well to pass s up this number for the ends. This formula leads to easy y resolutions: if x 


latest complimentary and elementary textbook, , all education tends to produce persons who be- ei 
the S.E.P., or something chosen’ by Canby and lieve that. “material goods are ends in 
Company. What to them the fact that so- selves” then all one needs to do is to ‘posit an i 

ciology—occupying as it does the crucial point education which treats material goods as though — _ 2 

between the sciences and the humanities—is they were means to other and higher ends. If 
favored to construct a synthesis, Christian Or “progressive | education is what needs to be casti- 
: otherwise, for the next era of civilization gated since it rests upon the experimental tem-— & 
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OLOGICAL REVIEW 
tance in the academic of 
~ occasional ‘methodological naivete, he has pro- 
duced a very useful reference volume wh which 
ought to ‘come to the attention of college and 
‘university faculties and administrators every. 
__-perb. What he has to say in this volume con- His approach to the subject is three-fold: (1) 
E cerning the junior college and the Bachelor of a somewhat detailed historical study of uses 
_ Arts degree needed badly to be said. Likewise, and abuses of the honorary degree practice ina 
his defense of the type of education which is sample of seven colleges and universities; (2) 
now being exemplified at ‘St. Johns College can the contemporary practices of over hun- 
stand on its own feet as one 1e experiment among dred institutions; and the opinions of col 
_ many; it is not necessary to generalize from this lege presidents, business men, farm and labor | 
"project, which may indeed be desirable for some — leaders, and journalists. The last two phases of 
_ Students, until the whole of education is em- the study utilize questionnaire materials. Cri- 
ay My ‘alloted space is already | gone but I hav ie tices and sentiments among different categories 
_ mentioned only two of the many- faceted an- _ of institutions, and the backgrounds of recipients — 
my tools which are required if one is to are all subjected to qualitative and quantitative | 
understand the so-called Hutchins school of analyses. Mr. Epler has done some painstaking 
_ thought. In terms of the times and its inner 
“conflicts one should employ at least one ‘psy- 
“chiatric insight in appraising those who point 
‘to panaceas. In this instance President Hutchins’ 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


this type of a lowic which allows the 
te to describe, if not to manufacture, his 

"opposition, easy ' victories are attainable. 
When Hutchins remains within the sphere. of 
his own variety of experimentalism, he is su- 


facts and opinions which ‘cannot be © ignored by 


subject. 


may be quoted directly since his words show __ A light a appropriate to the mock dignity ; 


clearly than descriptive language could 
do where at least one. of his inner 


“I am afraid, therefore,” writes Hutchins, 


page 64, “that I am proposing some notable 
- sacrifices on the altar of reform. The first few 


s 4 generations of graduates of my educational sys- ; 
tem might suffer the same fate as the martyrs — 


the early church. . They might that phe- 


nomenon horrible to) American eyes, tat he: se for objectively attaching symbols of 


- failures. Y et it is possible that if the one college 
and the one university for which I hope could 
persevere, the blood of martyrs might eo to 
the seed of an enlightened nation.” 


a 2 Honorary Degen: A Survey of Their Use ond 3 


American Council on Public “Affairs, 

$2.75 paper, $3.25 clothe 
somewhat "pedestrian. survey 

doubtless could have been written more interest- 

ingly by a journalist and more significantly by 
social scientist. Since the author of Honorary 


Degrees: A Survey of Their Use and Abuse is 


an educationist by training and a dean of men polling. 


_ famed satirical lithograph, and there are numer- 


‘surrounding some practices is suggested by the 
illustrations sprinkled throughout the text: the 
frontispiece is a reproduction of Grant Wood’ s 


ous relevant cartoons from the New Yorker and 
: other sources. The patent contrast between pro- 


of flagrant abuses, the fuzziness of criteria for 
selecting honorees, and the general lack of sy . 


| 


achievement to achievement depicted : so point- 


7 


edly in this book show that the whole business 


@ degrees i is — instance 


clarity and r rewarding it it with objectivity. 


and research “associates. Princeton: “Prince- 
ton University Press, 1944. xiv + 


_ This volume presents a valuable compilation 
of research data that will help answer many of 


pressing questions concerning opinion 


: by vocation, howev er, this is neither here nor ‘The first three parts of the work are directed 
: _ there. Mr. Epler has tackled with temerity and _ toward the problems of gathering opinion such — 


fair-mindedness controversial but neglected 
_‘Tesearch topic of considerable symbolic 


_as the meaning and wording of questions, modes” 


fessed motives and actual practices, the parade ; 


Spadework which brings together an array 


anyone the best available treatise on the 
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‘BOOK REVIEWS 


and perhaps most interesting be learned from each ‘table—a concise and sen- 
| section, is devoted to the delineation of opinion © : sible way to write a report. These 36 pages of rae 
ch | determinants, particularly informa- _ tables are packed with facts—beautiful and ex- 
tion, and economic status. Part V applies: citing. They teveal the listening habits of 
y- o the problem of morale, and _ peopl hi ho have access to radio s 
technique to the problem of morale, an people in this area who have access to radio 
seven appendices: provide supplemental research sets—an average of 5.6 persons per set. This 
) ‘information. about percent of the total population, but 


As with most. socio- psychological study ‘the probably is the part that most ‘greatly influences 
persistent problem of public opinion public: opinion. 
; poe: is the one of interpretation. Obviously | Dodd was doubtless interested in these facts 
the data in themselves are of little value until both from the point of view of their relation to — 
we can gain an understanding of their meaning. public policy and the satisfaction of his own — 
While Cantril and his associates have been pru- curiosity but I’m sure he was more interested _ 


sce in drawing conclusions from the | —_ 2 Part TI, “The Reliability of the Facts.” ol 


>. 


a a the ‘prevalence of moot, post factum explana- — osity or to prevent impolitic action. ‘Thus, Dodd 
tions. Here the social ‘psychologist appears continues ‘to work like a scientist ‘ata point 
for his ‘only technique similar "researchers consider their 
tion, in the absence of a specially directed study, task completed. A time may come when one 
_ is a “reasonable weighing” of possibilities after ; honestly | can stop at this point if his previous 
\ the fact. For example, a frequently used catch- work has been done competently, but we cer-_ 
all employed explain discrepancies from: tainly a are far from that goal at present. Part II 
otherwise rather general principles i is the phesse, especially ‘recommended to those w ho a are 
“when opinion is not solidly structured.” Now eee of quantitative methods i in sociological — == 
- Cantril, et al., had recourse to this explanatory Most of the errors discussed by W. ‘Edwards 3 
devi vice we found ourselves agreeing that it was Deming in his valuable paper at the 1943 An- 
: apparent: that the public, in this case, had no “nual Meeting are dealt with, or ‘noted. It must 
“solidly structured opinion.” ” But while this is suffice here to cite the conclusion that the dis- 
i comforting statement it is not a scientific ex tribution of the data obtained from the various _ 
- planation, nor is it, in truth, much more than a groups was constant ‘regardless of ‘differing in- 
circulum in brobando for the index of loosely terviewers, informants, intervals up to one 
formed opinion is the very. data it is “supposed month between interviews, sizes of samples from 


percent to 10 percent, and degrees of ac- 


LIBRARIES 


_ As the editor well realizes, the inchoate stage quaintanceship between interviewers ar and in- 
of opinion-research does not provide - us with formants. These differences were measured and 
eat generalizing power, as demon- the median reliability coefficient was close 


AL 


strated, our r present techniques are well able. to 99. . It is concluded that under the conditions 
answer certain problems. investigation, a sample of 5 percent 
GWYNNE NETTLER less could safely be used. Very complete instruc-— 
Lars ae: tions were given to the interviewers and they 
were trained until they achieved 97 percent 
A Pioneer Radio Poll in Lebanon, identical recording. The directions and sched- 
Palestine. By Stuart C. Dopp and -assist-— ules are given in full, together with a list of | 
ants. Government Printer, Palestine, 1943. documents on file which are available for 
103. No peice stated. ther analysis. These may be obtained from the 
It is easy to see why the Egyptian, Radio Poll Office, , American University of 
Syrian, American, British, and French author- Beirut, Beirut, , Lebanon. 
ities sponsored and presumably paid for this” Miami 
study. They needed the data revealed in the 
Seventeen tables obtained from 4,427 Arab- 
Speaking interviewees, a 10 o percent : sample of all the go Tribune: Its First Hundred Years . 
radio owners, and the six-table data (Vol. 1). By KINSLEY. New York: 


761 Hebrew Alfred A. 1943 Pp. xv + 381 
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‘Short comment follows and highlights what may On June 10 947, Tribune wil 
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be oi one hundred years old. In recognition of the In short, a really intriguing ‘subject and a an of ¢ 
anniversary of _ Volumes been unusual opportunity have not been developed 


This and covers the years. 1847 neither ‘the interest or usefulness he d 


the author states | in his preface, a news- 


i which has gr¢ grown to ‘maturity and dev German Strategy of World Conquest. By Der 
oped» its distinguishable characteristics is not went WHITTLESEY with the collaboration of 
unlike an individual, and accordingly is properly C. and RICHARD Harr. 
‘the subject for a biographer. And as with the = SHORNE. New ‘York: Farrar and sg 
biography of an individual, the purpose is 1942. Pp. xill + 293. $2.50. — a 


thorough analysis the various forces that book originated at a time when far 
have been shaping its evolution to give an in- “politics suddenly appeared to be 
enables the ‘to under- sesame of politics. It is, however far from 
ows it another product of that short-lived fash- 
has come to i Ww hat it is. Costaiaty the Chicago jon. Long after the wave will have passed by, to be 
Re has had an enormous influence in ‘the this study will stand up well. Following a a sug- p 
middle-west and the nation at large. ‘Certainly, gestion of the National Planning Associaton 
_ too, it has | been | a ‘Virile and vigorous newspaper. ‘- and supported by the Carnegie Corporation the — 
Regardless « of what one r may think of its news  well- known Harvard geographer with the s p- 
and editorial policies, its story should be told. - port of two other outstanding colleagues in the — unde! 
Appraisal of the book, however, should ‘be in field studied carefully | the writings and Socia 
terms of the success with which the author has of the geopoliticians. The result factual 
“created a living and well- rounded picture of the and, all in all, objective analysis of this much Z a fre 
growth of the Tribune. discussed yet rarely tested school. An additional doubt 
on this basis, Volume I ‘falls con-— quality of the study derives from the fact that, 
"siderably below expectations, the fault, in it makes available for the first time Pertinent out a 
£ opinion of this reviewer, lies in two facts. - material of the German literature (drawing es- not 1 
First, the story of the Tribune is told too much pecially from the prolific and official organ, retros 
in terms of w hat was printed in the paper itself. Leitschrift fiir Geopolitik); the faithful transla- Actuz 
It is as though Mr. Kinsley had in preparing his” tion indeed conveys “the curiously bewildering din 
_ chapters depended over-much upon notes com-— flavor of the originals.” An excellent reproduc: li 
piled by turning the pages day by day. Related tion aps an Social 
to this criticism is the subsidiary point that the political literature and an impressive bibliog- —  natur; 
ence raphy give further value to this publication. Neith 
asa a national political figure is over- weighted. well- planned book is clearly divided i in 
Lincoln was important, and these were the cru- two parts, one dealing with the historical bac post | 
cial years” of his life, but the story of the ground and contemporary setting of Geopolitik: — ie 
Tribune as a newspaper does not stand forth it came to be; the second dealing with the 
, 3 sharply i in the mass of Lincoln detail that is _ German pattern of conquest, country by coun- Great 
used to carry the story. What it is. The short concluding part tries Hegel 


_ The second fault is the failure to give ‘the to give an over-all picture of its — ns: Speng 

Tribune an adequate setting in the wider social hat it means for us. = -intenc 

environment. The expressed intentions, so well, Ww hile the main body of “the book no doubt or Hi 

forth i in the opening chapter, “The Awaken- represents a most \ valuable i troduction to cru- 

ing of the Middle West,” do not, in the writer’s cial political geography and a clear evaluation § ideas. 

materialize. The interplay of pseudo-scientific German Geopolitik, one maste 

of economic and social changes in the life of the may well make some reservations concerning it a) -circun 

growing Chicago and the relation of them to analysis of the ideological roots and the his- cept 

the unfolding of the Tribune’s history has antecedents of Haushofer and his Mu- men 
e, been sufficiently worked out. This i is reflected i in nich school. It is « certainly ‘most appropriate to 

_ remind the hasty present- -day observer of the: 7 white 

long-range preparation of the strategy” The 


if 
1 
bie if 
ism 
7 

1 
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a conquest ‘and to sum u up ‘intellectual fore- porary scene the more its seal value is any 

run s such as the Pan-Germanic group. One © a out. As a realistic and well-written treatise - 

_ may further state in defense of the author ~: global thinking for a slowly awakening American — 

he did not intend to give a complete history of public it deserves praise and many readers. . 

the spiritual development of modern Germany _ SIGMUND 

most difficult if not impossible task under Wesleyan University 

present circumstances) but to follow like a 

bloodhound the tracks of aggressive Crusade Pan- Europe. RICHARD N. 
jsm” leading directly to the Haushofer and CoupeHove- KALERGI. “New 
‘Hitler. well- justified endeavor becomes, 1943. Pp. viii + 318. $3. 59. 

however, most doubtful one chooses 
hittlesey obviously does) Chéradame’s Pan- epesience general: ‘history—it carries, in- 
German Plot Unmasked as a one-sided guide to deed, the sub-title Autobiography of a Man and — 

a far more complex development. If National a Movement. This might be said of all of Count 
Socialism were simply heir to late 19th cen- Coudenhove-Kalergi’s writings and his oral ut- 
tury Pan-Germanism, and unfortunately < an in- terances and it adds a distinct note to 
creasing ‘number ‘popular interpreters seem utterances, . It adds a piquant 
tol believe so, it would be only half as disquiet- weakening them any more than they 
ing a phenomenon as it really is. Fed by forces would be weakened by their own inherent im- ~~ 7 


more dynamic and nihilistic, the Nazi revolution ‘probability. 
challenges the whole fabric of European society. _ It is, on the other hand, regrettable that ame 4 


Only if these sociological implications are fully — as important as those discussed in this volume 
understood will the roots of expansive National ‘could not have a more impersonal, a more an- 
Socialism be laid bare. ‘ -alytical, and a more thorough treatment thn 
et streamline history into a single p: pattern is ‘they 1 receive in these pages. Nowhere in this 
frequent fallacy of contemporary surveys. book—nor, it may be added, in Count 
= such an approach makes history seem- — hove-Kalergi’s other writings—are we presented 
ingly more conclusive and inevitable, cutting — _ with the kind of analysis of the problem which 7 
all those elements of the past which conscientious student o of political questions 
‘meaningful the present; yet only in’ would seek. What are the. objective es sought 
_ Tetrospect does history follow one single track. th the movement for Pan- European Union? Are 
Actually history at any time is -_polyform, full | ts these objectives desirable—for Europe and for 
_ of divergent trends and possibilities even within the rest of the world? Can they be obtained in 
the life and \ work of a single author. National no other and less costly or difficult fashion? 
Socialism, no 10 doubt, , was not the necessary and Can they, indeed, be obtained in this’ fashion, 
_‘Ratural outcome of Prussian-Germany history. r and if so how go about it, while at the same 
Neither can it claim the respectable list of phil- time guarding against unfortunate by- goo ae 
-_osophical forerunners which is easily construed of these questions is seriously studied 
forces itself with such a weighty roster. Nazi There” will, of course, differing 
Germany it of Frederick opinions on many of the substantive issues in- 


"Spengler. Hardly any of these men or 
intended to teach mankind to act as ors assuring peace on the 

or Hitler are doing. Their lives and their work ing the rights of all European citizens (sic), of 

overcoming the threat of any national he- 

a: While the Nazis 1 may well abuse the oreat gemony, and o of starting a policy of European RS 
masters by lifting a line out of their works, a reconstruction. With all the restraint becoming 

circumspect American scholar should not ac- non- when of such a mat-— 
cept such testimonials on sight. Needless to say, 
men like Kant are too well-known for their con- 

tributions: to Karepemn liberal thought to: need ain ar 

white- Where, in of 1944, are the 

The closer the ‘study comes to the for ‘such unity ‘Strength to 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEV 
- found? Or if any such union n could be cre 


the author taken him | hrot 
such a union would be much : stronger ‘single European countries one by one go 
than Axis-dominated Europe was at its peak— 


giving a synchronized picture of the interrelat ted 
would be terribly dangerous not only to Russia European events. This forces the reader to jump 
(for whose welfare the Count does not, it is” 


back and forth‘as to historical time. 
true, seem to feel great solicitude) but to Great 


-Sturmthal certainly scourges the labor 
‘Britain and indeed to the rest of the world as” movement, which he loves. He sometimes goes 


tempt 
group 


well, so far as to make the fairness of his criticism 


for the description of the Commonwealth questionable. The political parties which repre- 
of the World (pp. 283- 283): it is to be only a a sented labor in the European countries \ were, 
very loose association of nations because of— in fact, not the only parties which displayed 
the United States Senate and Joseph Stalin (p. pressure-group thinking. They shared this tend- * 


283)! Presumably the volume was completed -ency with other political parties which were 
for ide 
before the Moscow declaration and the chiefly backed by particular economic groups. poodle 
nolly resolution. And what political party on the European con. ve 
The fact is that | the book is a confused, vague, ; -tinent was not the representative of economi CoB toev wal 


groups or political cliques, often under the diss 
guise of bombastic names designed to catch 


and incoherent dream of hope and goodwill from — 


aut 
charming individual who seems himself with- 


= guile but without due respect f for the diffi voters by the false pretence The 
culties of the world problem. the interests of all really patriotic citizens? The 

PITMAN B. PotTer disgust incited in truly patriotic citizens by such { 

‘The Tragedy of European Labor 1918-1939 By to the rise of National-Socialism and other na byR 

ADOLF STURMTHAL. York: Columbia  tjonalistic and dictatorial forms of government. 
= Press, 1943. | Pp. 389. $3.50 50 te _ It was the tragedy of the old continent that i it aN Aced 

Many | authors of contemporary historical sur- not find any other ¢ escape from that pres- to 
_ veys have approached their subjects with pre- sure-group democracy but to drift from Scyll = ; ‘This 
conceived ideas. Far from admitting it, however, to Charybdis. ‘The labor ‘movement 
they have, by pretending that they are free rounded by pressure groups which grew increas- gear 

from political bias, misled unsuspecting ingly hostile it tried to hasten social and cur se: 
a readers. Not so Dr. 'Sturmthal. One must be political progress. How could it by itself 
grateful to him for the frankness with which governments representing the feeling of the 
he emphasizes that he deals with his subject whole nation? T 
= from a definite angle and with a particular pur- “sa might have done so, |. indeed, , if it only had of The 
= He looks a at European events between the | been ‘united in in the desire ti to obtain in this: object. } ‘Tightens 
wars with the eyes of a combatant in the po- However, the traditional political representative - devotec 

litical labor movement. His object is to show of labor in Europe—Social 
that, contrary to the belief of American labor labor’ economic representation—unionism— journal 
leaders, the tragedy of European labor ‘cannot were not only fought by pressure-groups on 
be traced back to non- -compliance with “the their right, but also on their left. Dr. Sturmthal — ‘ntorest 
ij time-honored anti- political theory of the Amer- presents a vivid account of how the Communist. i treatme 
ofl ‘ican trade unions.” (Is it really so time-hon- parties continually thwarted the constructive é he 
-ored?) The failure of the European labor move- — efforts of the Social-Democratic and liberal le 

_ ment, according to Dr. Sturmthal, ‘must rather — ties, and of the unions, no matter whether the eke 
be charged to insufficient political aptitude and - Communists at one time chose to pose as their . he’ 
willingness to give up “pressure- group think- "friends or their enemies. W hatever they chose, the 

- ing” and to accept political responsibility com- — their aim was always the same: establishment — the Ae 

_ mensurate with ‘its political ; and social -Strength. ~ of their own dictatorial power through destru- 9 verted | 


concepts are foreign to the ideology at tion of what the majority in the nation wanted. 
_ present prevailing i in the United States, and this The result? Fascist dictatorships in most of © 
fact makes the reading of the book especially continental Euro ope while the could 
detailed account of the history of Euro- The book shows what intelligent have 
pean labor between the wars reads like a thriller te hance for a long time—Communism has =| 


Howeve 


(unfortunately without a happy ending) ; chance in countries with a labor class of high 
e. U Inless there are at: 
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‘tempts to to undermine such standards the ae 3 ice; part two with readjustment “upon | termina- 
group is the best defender against Communism. tion of service; and three with women in the 

As a matter of fact, this has been obvious for service. 
~ such a long time that the Fascist groups ; and Denzel C. Cline in the opening essay defines 
their backers without any doubt have used Com- the: theme of the first part. “The waging of 
munism: as the bogyman behind whose broad total war,” he insists, “necessitates the induction 
back they could march on to final victory. And § of millions of men into the Army and Navy, a 
the Communistic policy willingly, though un- and creates a social obligation | to provide | some — 
wittingly, helped them everywhere. The Hitlers measure of financial assistance to their fam- 
and Mussolinis were carried to victory on the = ilies.” This part is replete with facts on de- 
_ shoulders of their co-operative bogyman. aos pendency allowances, the soldiers’ and sailors’ 

_ The attentive ‘reader may find much ‘material relief act, re relief from civil obligations for serv- 
for ideas of his own about this and other timely © 
in Dr. Sturmthal’s book. It is another ‘American British ‘add to the interest 
_ and very helpful study in the series of attempts of this section, 
— to evaluate recent European history being made ue The readjustment of the returning se servicemen J 
bya of ‘most divergent opinions. 
“especially significant “for the prospective vet- 
eran. Using them as a factual basis he can, , with 

predict his probable terrestrial future. Re- 
Servicemen and Economic Security. Edited ployment “rights | in and private pursuits, 
Rosert H. SkiLton (the May 1943, Vol. veterans’ preference, pension rights, and the 


227, issue of The Annals of the American availability of lands and homes are considered. 


Academy of Political and Social Science. Price Veterans’ rights to social security benefits 
to non- -members. $2. 00). oS ae unique to World War II because this is the 
This” issue of The Annals presents: an exact wa war that has been fought since the passage 


accom of the measures that had been taken of the Social Security Act. William H, Wandel’ s a a 


by early 1943 for the economic protection of f article | on “Unemployment Insurance and the 


our servicemen. For the teacher, _ student, ad- Returning Serviceman” ‘is an able treatment o of 
-ministrator, and interested citizen it is a ready ay one aspect of social ‘security. Old- -age and sur- 

‘reference of pertinent material upon the sub- vivors’ insurance is not given separate treat- 
ject. The reviewer has always found each i issue ment, but some thought-provoking questions 
of The Annals to be Saag for en- about. are raised ng Alfred G. — in his 


OC 


its value. As a general ‘social science not considered in its elationshi to the 


_journal it has few peers. 


To the narrow specialist, however, who ‘is 
interested in a detailed, critical and theoretical 
treatment of one segment of subject, The assistance are located i in every coun- 
Annals: may not ‘of much value. Although ty through their experience and training 
_ this issue, in the reviewer’s opinion, is less are able to utilize many community services for 
critical in content than most, such a comment the readjustment of veterans. 
be brushed aside as unessential. The nature An ardent feminist would u indoubtedly de- 
of the subject matter and the official intent of clare that the third part on women in service 
the Academy not to “take sides upon contro- 
_ verted questions” precludes such an approach. — ‘two brief but interesting articles on the provi- : 
However, this” volume, like its predecessors, ‘sions and for women in the various 
does ‘ ‘present reliable information to assist the ‘services. 
‘in forming intelligent and adequate usual, Department” contains 
opinion.” excellent reviews of new books i in various s social 
The volume is divided into three main sec- science fields. The reviewer believes that this ee. 
tions. Part one contains articles on “govern- department — alone makes The Annals use 
"mental attempts to ease the economic sable. for social scientists. In addition, a useful 
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-AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
All in “all, this is a well edited volume on a was blended. easter 
timely subject. The editor and authors have the M 
“succeeded in producing an essential footnotes. has tabular and pant the au 
lan a appendices. There is a brief but good bibli 
raphy, and a satisfactory index, ance, 
ing, The Social Characteristics of Erin—a Rural as 
vania: A ‘Study in Social Change. By HENRY Town in Southern New » York. status 
G. STETLER. Storrs, Connecticut : University have s 


Connecticut, 1943. . Pp. vii + 197, iver: Indian 


J This is a socio- economic study of cultural tural Experiment Station, yr "1943, greatly 
change and continuity within a particular com- =. 54. -Mimeographed. “the 
a munity. In this case the commounity is —_— All of the 234 families in Erin t township ina |g ited an 


ing, Pennsylvania, instead of Muncie, Indiana. ; 


marginal farming area in southern New York, 
_ The period is 1896 to 1936. The method of near the industrial center of | Elmira, were inter- tionshi 
a analysis, however, is that of Middletown; the viewed with a view to determining the land ue 9 d 
influence of Ly nd is apparent to the reader and _ practices” which would make for the best social _ _movem 
acknowledged by the author. The socialist move- and economic adjustments. A companion re- fj Péssing 
ment and class antagonism are the warp and “port presented a farm management analysis of Investig 
woof of the cultural fabric, or, more accurately, area whereas this report deals with the then 
they constitute the central design of the cul- taal groupings of the families, their social — life.) 
tural pattern, v which begins in people and place, Participation, lev els of living, incomes, family = ' 2 This 
but which ramifies out into institutions and types, and the age, sex, ethnic, occupational, ing acc 
their interpretation. educational and residential of they history 
a = the staid Pennsylvania- German city Not many areas have been subjected acai (pe 
Reading affected local industries and ‘social ‘intensive analysis which in this case “involves white 
_ institutions of that community. It produced or simple cross tabulations included in 44 tables, ; - 
Bags class conflict and a clash of ideologies. a Not satisfied with the total value of living and | - records 
So called “agitators” were lined up against self- income criteria the authors use the Sewell Socio- result, 
Beery ‘Americans.” The spirit of socialism was Economic Status Scale as a basis of analysis. mize th 
breathed into the body “of trade- “union Also a “standard” cultural type is established in ni 
‘then, giving life to a local labor party. _ compared with deviates. ~Intermn 
is a story worth telling and well _ The report would have been 'strength- ness of 
It brings out such place contrasts as that be- ened had the at ~- ing as 1 
tween the indigenous socialism Reading, hopes and of the people of Erin, “outside: 


founded by early German settlers in colo- where over one- -half of the farms have been from m 

days, and that Milwaukee, peopled abandoned i in 40 years, with more prosperous white ar 

= by Germans of the second migration of farming areas which have been studied in the al trer 

culture. 

United States Department of Agriculture Weslage 

in 1933. It is that ‘ashington, D. .C. “readable 

this story could not have been carried down to ¥ aspect ¢ 
a the present war. Delaware’ Forgotten Folk: The Story of the | 

The author has assembled Moors and Nanticokes. By C. A. WESLAGER. Skidm 
tual material from which he draws cautious but With photographs by L. Alexander 

interpretations. His conclusions drawings by John Swientochowski. Philadel- Physiqu 


+ 


reasonable but not startling. Reading is Phia: University Press, 1943. 
viewed as different from most other industrial Pp. ix + 215. $2. 50, 
communities of the United States in that _ This is a semi- but 


interests were not blurred _ by heterogeneous * book about two mixed blood communities of 
racial and ‘cultural differences”; the: political Delaware: the Moors and the 
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“the trend toward the white man’s 


ern states like the Croatans, the Red | a his monograph, the co- anieiiu effort of at 
ngeons, and the W esorts, that ten contributors from several depectments 
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white- Indian status by segregating themselves in ‘whole child” “was focus of the in- 
‘school , church a and social life. ‘They actually vestigation. To this end, four major areas” of 


know very little about their origins history, study were ‘delineated—physiological. an- 
but, as a result of struggles to maintain their —  thropometric, intellectual and educational, per- 
ates het that of neighboring Negroes, they sonality, and home-environmental, Within each 7 
have sought to revive their consciousness of an area, those variables which appeared the more 
Indian heritage. process was at one stage ‘significant were chosen, and existing techniques 
greatly aided by the friendly advice and aid of | of investigation adapted, or new techniques de- 
the anthropologist, Dr. Frank Speck, who vis- veloped. Finally, the findings i in each area were 
~ and lived with the Nanticoke group over a__ related to those in the others, in an 1 effort to. 
period of many years. _ The story of this rela- arrive at an organismic whole. na 
-_ tionshi pi is an interesting example of the interac- The analysis of data included both statistica 
tion of a scientific investigation and a nativistic and clinical approaches. The chief statistical 
movement. (Anthropologists who deplore the - tool, a high-low correlation coefficient based on 
= of primitive cultures are, by their own studies by | Kelley and by Flanagan, was used 
investigations, apparently helping to giv e some ‘extensively i in the correlation between variables. 
them a new, if perhaps temporary, lease on _ Of interest was the construction, 


accurate information the origins “trary level of .30 to .50) of intercorrelated 
“history 0 of a mixed blood group in the United variables. Almost one hundred such syndromes _ 
States, especially when that group is considered _ Were thus established, and relationships between 
inaccurately) to be Negroid. areas were s sought on basis of these a ad- 
white American has been indifferent and ig- herent groupings. 
‘norant, and the mixed folk have had few w ritten The clinical approach included 
records and only a weak oral tradition, As a _ studies of the individual children, and attempts 
result, legends have arisen to explain and legiti- to synthesize all the data on one child. In the 

: mize the groups’ origin, legends which are roman- physical- -physiological section, the graphic case 

_ tic in nature and which omit reference to Negro | summaries were especially informative. _ 

-intermixture. Nevertheless, the racial conscious- the final chapter of conclusions, the 
ness of these two communities, waxing and wan- authors forestall certain criticisms ‘by reviewing — ' 
ing as it does in response to threats from the their own efforts, They point out a number of 
“outside: world, does not prevent some individuals — inevitable deficiencies in a ——: of this type, — 
from marrying out of the group, both into lt and make pertinent suggestions for improve- “ 


white and the Negro races, and it does not halt ments in methodology. This self-awareness is. 


admirable 
culture, Lists of the variables and syndromes, the 
derivation of the correlation coefficient, and 


Weslager nevertheless made a extensive intercorrelation tables are” appended. 


readable contribution to a relatively little known The true value of this monograph can be cf 


pect of American ‘interracial history. assayed satisfactorily only when future studies, 
V. ‘STONEQUIST Series of children over longer 
periods of time, have tested the validity of its 
formulations. The present study is, as the 
and Scholarship. A clearly indicate, primarily exploratory. 
operative Study of School Children. By R. x As such, it represents a real contribution to the 
Sanrorp, M. M. Apxrns, R. B. MILter, and growing field of child development. 
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“AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Highly Intelligent Children. By E ‘HELEN H. “Their parents, gre or poor, had been. previous- 
New York: King’s Crown Press, ly “sold” on education of an extremely “pro- 
1943. Pp. x + 189. $2.25 Te gressive” sort. And, too, they were on the 

Dr. Davidson 1 was led to carry on n the study average from wealthier homes than one finds 

- reported in Personality and Economic Back- ig typically i in New Y ork City or Chicago. Another 

BS nseed by a desire to check the thesis that | proot that the families were atypical can be 
“differences in socio-economic status react dif- seen in the negative rather than Positive cor. 
. - ferentially upon various aspects of personality.” _ relations which were found to exist between 


“4 As a first step toward that end she made a to- income level on the one hand and IQ and mental : 


- e-expected surve: rey of the earlier studies in this ee the other. All of this makes the study’s . a 
area. These were all considered inadequate for — data difficult to interpret. One cannot be at all _ 
one reason or another—too_ few or too highly ‘sure that traditionally trained children with high © 
selected cases, questionable methods, etc. +a 1Q’s and more normal a would test 
The personality measures selected for the as did Davidson’s subjects. 
_ purposes of the present | study included the | Davidson goes to considerable pains to show 
~ Rorschach, the Scale of Beliefs developed by that income is quite possibly the most valid 
the ‘Progressive Education Association, the Min- single measure of socioeconomic status. By the 


nesota Scale for the Survey of Opinions de- use of the Hotelling variety of factor analysis” 
iv eloped by Rundquist and Sletto, the Progres- she proves that income seems to possess a high 
sive Education Association’ s Interest Index, loading on the most important factor which 
and Interest Inventory, emerges from the intercorrelation of ‘numerous 
_ the New Stanford Achievement Test, the Stan. Measures of socioeconomic status. ie 
The study demonstrates th t th 
_ ford-Binet, and a miscellaneous ‘questionnaire. = © study demonstrate a ese very 
_ It was to have been expected that Dr. Davidson * af children show as wide a variation in 
would make the Rorschach her major tool as_ their personality characteristics as probably. 
 ¥ she has recently been associated with Klopfer would be found in any group of children. 1 It is 
_and has long had a strong interest in oma also. concluded that in general there AS very 
‘procedures. little relationship between income and the 
subjects of the sonality variables studied. However,» as these 
49 children from the Speyer School, a unit of New York Cty children admittedly do not 
os, the New York City schools run in co-operation constitute a normal “sample of the nation’s — 


Teachers College, Columbia University, — _ brighter school children, the reviewer suggests 
that the reader of the study pay relatively less — 
attention to the data which are presented and 

more to the details of the e experimental set-up 

and to the tools. It is these latter that future 


d 53 from the Teachers College controlled 
Lincoln School. Almost all of the first group 
came from families of relatively low income 

level while the parents of second were 
7 higher levels. The age range of the subjects 


a 120 to 200. It should be noted that the children, 


_ deliberately chosen to be atypical in - were 
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